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SOCIAL POLARISATION. 


Tune death of the amiable Judge Talfourd at the 
moment when deploring, as a cause of demoralisation 
and crime, the separation of classes in English society 
and the want of sympathy between them, has lately 
brought those sad social facts again prominently under 
notice. For a few years, they have been kept compa- 
ratively out of view, in consequence, apparently, of 
the great changes flowing from the general liberation of 
industry; but, like nature, however they may be ex- 
pelled, they will be sure to recur and draw attention, 
so long as they continue to have any existence. 

It becomes a profoundly interesting question, Can 
this separation of classes and consequent division of 
sympathies and interests be remedied? With a great 
indisposition to consider this question unhopefully, we 
must confess that, notwithstanding such partial efforts 
in the right direction as entertainments by masters to 
men, gentlemen coming forward as popular lecturers, 
societies for improving the dwelling-houses of the 
working-classes, and the interest taken by gentlefolks 
generally in the getting-up of schools, we see a power- 
ful tendency to a continually widening separation—a 
tendency which seems inseparable from that very 
freedom we possess of pursuing each his own worldly 
interests, on which the activity of our industrial system 
so much depends, and against which no one will listen 
to a single word. 

It is allowable to put this matter to the proof of a 
personal appeal, and we would therefore ask the best 
inclined master and mistress, of the middle classes, if 
they feel it to be possible to come to more familiar 
terms with their servants. We would ask any candid 
individual, accustomed to live independently of trade, 
and tuned to the proud refinements which a superiority 
to drudging industry produces, if he thinks the time 
can ever come when he will condescend to be on 
visiting terms with any of his trades-people. The re- 
sponses are only too well known before they are uttered. 
On the continent, as we well know, there is less 
fastidiousness, because, less advanced in industrial 
organisation, the circumstances of individuals have not 


| yet arrived there at so great a discrepancy. It is here 
| we read a solution to the riddle, that England is voted 


as at once the most mercantile and aristocratic of 
countries. It is a thing, unfortunately, which acts and 
reacts, for, as the withdrawal of the high goes on, the 
low, from want of the influence of their superiors, are 
thrown lower, and, thus becoming the more repulsive to 
that class, tend to be further separated from them. The 
process may be described in a word, by borrowing an idea 
from one of the physical sciences: it is social polarisation. 


It has revealed itself in many prominent facts of the 
last hundred years. We see it in the constantly in- 
creasing disposition of the more comfortable classes in 
‘large towns to draw off into west ends or other detached 
districts, leaving their inferiors to herd in large masses, 
free from their leavening influence. In our own city 
of Edinburgh, for example, high and low once lived in 
literally the same houses, though in different floors, 
and many kindly charities must then have been exercised 
between the rich and poor, since the one class came daily 
before the eyes of the other. Now, the one class lives in 
the new town, and the other in the old, with no con- 
nection between them beyond what may be kept up by 
missionaries and the agents of benevolent societies. So 
also in old times, when farmers were plain, drudging 
men, they were content to live in the same apartment 
with their engaged assistants. Their own sons and 
daughters, if they had a superfluity of them, being 
liable to go out and act as servants to others, they never 
thought of any degradation or even condescension 
attending this practice; and, according to all accounts, 
while the farmer and his family were perhaps less 
exalted as moral beings than they are now, the servants 
(if it be just to call them by such a name) were not 
less remarkably superior to the occupants of the bothies 
of our days. The present farmer, working a good capital 
in his business, and enjoying many of the refinements 
of life, cannot live with his servants—can still less 
allow his children to live with them: the servants, 
therefore, must needs herd with each other, without 
any of that benefit which they formerly derived from 
the moral influences, such as they were, which were 
exerted by their masters in their daily intercourse. In 
like manner, the small manufacturer of the early part 
of the last century had all his apprentices, and many of 
his other hands, as inmates of his house, where, of 
course, they must have been somewhat attempered by 
any moral force that might reside in himself. The 
large manufacturer of our day stands hopelessly sepa- 
rated, in domestic respects, from his work-people. These 
must needs live amongst themselves, with no spark 
of a sustaining or elevating social influence among 
them, except the comparatively abstract and weak one 
which the zealous clergyman may attempt to bring 
into play, he being at best but a visitor, not an associate 
or a neighbour. It is refinement that does all this. It 
is refinement that shuts us up in our handsome houses, 
that forbids us to address our servants kindly and 
confidentially. Such, really, is the paradox of our 
civilisation. Raising society at one end, it depresses 
it at the other. We are, in a word, polarised. 

We have, then, great systems of industry, tending to 


concentrate and economise means, and to increase 
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wealth, but just as clearly tending to widen social 

distinctions, and so create great and painful problems 
in another direction. 

But, it is said, the worker gets his fair share of the 

s of this new style of industry: he has far 


igher wages than he formerly had. Quite true. | 


From the cheapness, too, effected by the concentrated 
industry, the workman of our time, even though he 
had still only the same nominal wages, could now com- 
mand a far larger share of the luxuries of life than he 
ever could before. As it is admitted that the working- 
class are in a less satisfied, as well as satisfactory state, 
than they were long ago, the necessary inference is, 
that they make a worse use of their advantages than 
they might and ought to do. Well, this is in a great 
measure true also. It has even been found that crime 
rises and falls amongst them in attendance on rise 
and fall of wages—Judge Talfourd stated this in his 
last speech—and it is a common observation among 
masters, that, as a rule, the higher paid workmen con- 
duct themselves least respectably, and bring up their 
families worst. It is a fact to the same purport, 
though not generally seen, that we never heard till 
these days of large operative gains, of there being 
so much to find fault with in the dwellings of the 
working-class. Undoubtedly, were their now larger 
incomes managed as well as their formerly low wages 
were, houses would be provided for them on the ordi- 
nary principles of trade, instead of being left to the 
partial and inadequate efforts of employers and benevo- 
lent associations. But how comes it that the higher 
gains tell so ill for the benefit of the class? We have 
pondered much on this question, and for years found 
no sort of rest in it. We have turned it in all sorts of 
lights, and viewed it in every relation we could think 
of. One point we have latterly concluded upon as 
quite clear—namely, that for so broad and constant a 
result, only some large, pervading, and tremendous 
cause could account. There must be some terrible 
tendency, or some terrible deficiency, in the state of 
the lower labouring world, under our new industrial 
dynasty. Well, is it not just the widened distinction 
which has taken place between employer and employed? 
—the increased hopelessness of passing from the one 
condition to the other, in consequence of the compara- 
tively large capital now required for mastership ?— 
and not merely the larger comparative capital, but the 
larger comparative skill, will, self-denial, moral force 
of all kinds. It is notorious that the well-paid artisan, 
with an employed family, will realise more income than 
many a working clergyman or schoolmaster, while it is 
ten to one that he even makes the attempt to use it 
equally well. To lay up any part of it does not occur 
to one in a score, or if it occurs is set aside, with, 
‘What is the use of my saving? I cannot sensibly 
increase my income by it—it would perish at the first 
exigency.’ There is, in short, an absence of some 
needful self-working principle in his case—something 
analogous to the cheap defence of nations—that would 
save us this continual distressing, worrying crusade 
for the elevation of the labouring masses, by making 
them elevate themselves. Is it not simply that the 
motive power of Hope—that power which causes the 
merchant and trader to continually strain to make the 
little more—is wanting in the workers, placed as they 
now are in a system where wealth always creates wealth 
in an increasing ratio, and the destruction of the poor 
is peculiarly their—poverty, we were going to say, but 
it is more just to say, a degree of means larger abso- 
lutely, but smaller relatively, and so far as its power of 
accomplishing progress for the holder is concerned, than 
formerly fell to their lot ? 

The fact undoubtedly is that some men rise from the 
condition of operatives into that of masters, for some of 
our greatest manufacturers are known to have been 


originally working-men. It isa possibility for some sin- | and 


gularly constituted and happily cireumstanced men thus 
to rise ; but it is not sufficiently easy to do so, and the 
examples do not tell upon the multitude. Once a man 
has fairly got into the capitalled and employing position, 
he obtains the benefit of that gale of antagonism, which 
continually works to the making the master’s little 
more, and if he possess real prudence and self-com- 
mand, he probably ends in wealth. But below that 
point, there is continually blowing an equally powerful 
gale in the contrary direction. The ultimate divarica- 
tion is startling. We contemplate at this moment a 
family of clever prudent men who have risen from a 
lowly sphere to enormous wealth, and are now planting 
themselves in the superb halls and broad estates of the 
ancient gentry, while the armies of their workmen are 
generally so devoid of any tendency to make an econo- 
mical use of their gains, that it is thought to be a real, 
though negative benefit to them, to be called upon to 
purchase the necessaries of life from stores established 
by their masters—establishments which in themselves 
yield the masters a handsome income. It is not merely 
a separation of conditions and sympathies which we 
have to deplore, but a constantly widening distinction 
in intellect, force of character, and morals. The 
masters, merely as human beings, become colossi; the 
men are dwarfed. And how is it to be wondered at, 
when the former see every day how additional capital 
and additional character are the means of improving 
fortune, while the latter have neither any immediate 
use for saved money, nor any reason to think that 
their morals will in the smallest degree affect their 
prospects ? 

Society may wail over this spectacle; but we more 
than fear that, in the circumstances, the antagonism 
is unavoidable and irresistible. It is a principle deep 
founded in the constitution of the world, and which 
we see working in every moral scene. It may be a 
strange consideration, but it is a true one, that beyond 
a certain point, even virtue reacts unfavourably on 
society. The very good are the cause why there are 
others very bad. It is because very good people neces- 
sarily abhor vice and error of all kinds—throw it off 
from them, fly from it, leave its victims hopelessly 
condemned, and therefore liable to become worse and 
worse. The moderately good, not viewing it with such 
repugnance, retaining still some sympathies for their 
erring brethren or sisters, give them, it may be said, a 
chance. By keeping them in their own congregation, 
they may even exercise some good influence in recovering 
them. It has often been wondered at that certain out- 
cast classes are so much more wretched in this country 
than in others; but it is simply because good society is 
so much more fastidiously moral here. We claim— 
and in all sincerity think we are acting very right in 
claiming, the privilege of ‘ cutting’ this person and 
casting off that, of denouncing this man’s guilt and 
that woman’s sin, and resolving to have no more to say 
or do with this person and that person; never once 
reflecting what is to be their next move after our with- 
drawal, although we see in numberless instances that 
it is a downward one. In a less high-strained society, 
there is no such casting out, and while the best are but 
tolerably good, there are none so very bad. 

It is a very natural idea to occur—it is no worse to 
you that Iam much richer, more refined, more virtuous 
than you, and why should you complain or be envious? 
But there is, we see, a ground of complaint after all 
in these di ies. Great means in a few hands do 
most undoubtedly crush the commercial efforts of small 
men, although perhaps redounding to the good of the 
entire community. Extreme refinement keeps com- 
mon breeding at a distance, and allows it no chance of 
improvement. Exquisite morality directly tends to 
produce the too well named ‘abandoned.’ All these 
things we see at work in this advanced society of ours, 

blossoming abundantly in heart-burnings and 
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strikes among the workers, and a ues populi, such as 
nobody dreamt of when the phrase was first used. 
Are there any remedies to be had? No nostrums, we 
suspect, though facilities for small joint-stock concerns 
among operatives may be admitted to be a hopeful 
means of somewhat correcting that reckless frame of 
mind in which so much of the evil subsists. The 
thing, to all appearance, will go on, on, on, perhaps 
with some occasional checking and correction, but on 
the whole stretching the paradox wider and wider, till 
either it cracks in terrific confusion, or some great 
prophet arises to give mankind a new direction and a 
better destiny. 


WEARYFOOT COMMON. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


TRAVELS OF DISCOVERY. 

Tue dinner-carriages hadedisappeared. So had the 
cabs bound for the theatres. The omnibuses were few 
and far between; and more than an hour ago those 
persons who patronised neither cab nor omnibus, but 
walked home from business, had reached their suburban 
dwellings and six o’clock tea. The visible population 
of London had changed its character, both in respect 
to numbers and appearance. The females had an air 
of directness, as if they had chosen the hour for busi- 
ness; the men wore generally that solitary look which 
betrays the want of a family fireside; the policemen 
mustered strong, having sallied forth to take their 
promenade uninterrupted by the crowd, or to make 
the agreeable to Polly, who had come up from the hot 
kitchen, when the dinner was fairly off her hands, to 
breathe the fresh air on the area-steps. London was 
mostly within doors. Some of the inhabitants were at 
dinner—these were the aristocrats ; some had already 
dined, and were chatting over their wine—these were 
the upper middle classes; some were at tea—these 
were the lower middle classes ; some had left tea more 
than two hours behind, and were longing for supper— 
these were the small shopkeepers and hand-workers. 
The guest-rooms of most of the houses were full; so 
were the theatres; so were the exhibitions; so were 
the popular churches where evening-service was per- 
formed ; and in a proportionate degree the streets were 
empty. But it was not a gloomy void that was thus 
presented ; for the shop-windows blazed, and the long 
lines of gas-lamps sparkled like stars in the blackness 
of the evening. 

In approaching the suburbs, the glare was gradually 
left behind, the shops and lamps becoming fewer, and 
the former sometimes disappearing altogether. The 
aspect of the scene, early as the hour was, became 
decidedly solitary ; and this character was aided even 
by the few lights, occurring at regular but distant 
intervals. The road leading towards the Bayswater 
suburb, so busy and so gay a few hours ago, might 
almost be described as dreary; the country-like ex- 
panse of Hyde Park being left behind, and only the 
blank wall of Kensington Gardens lining one side of 
the way. When a solitary cab was seen to stop here at 
one of the turnings, the few pictons passing regarded 
it as a relief, and looked with languid curiosity at the 
descent of the single person it contained. Those who 
did so turned to look again; for although the indivi- 
dual was shrouded from head to foot in a black cloak 
and veil, with the hood drooping far over her bonnet, 


walk and carriage. She moved quietly along, however, 
up the turning, and the spectators passed on their 
way 

The lady walked slowly and collectedly up the street, 
as if she was going to her own or a neighbour's house ; 
but when she had gained the end, she paused and 
hesitated. Streets were on all sides—before, behind, 
and on either hand. She chose the left, and thus pro- 
ceeded further to the west. At the end of that street 
there was another pause, another self-consultation, and 
she turned to the right. Then came a longer pause: 
the evening was dark, the lamps few, the wilderness of 
brick and stucco seemingly interminable. Occasionally 
somebody passed her, and turned round to look: this 
made her quicken her steps. Once or twice a police- 
man turned the bull’s eye of his lantern upon her 
veiled face, and then wheeling about, followed her ; but 
gradually his pace became slower, and then he alto- 
gether abandoned the pursuit. This is an ordinary ruse 
of the Force, who calculate on the individual followed, 
if conscious of having been at any unlawful work, 
betraying his delinquency by taking to flight; but in 
the present case the veiled lady did not run, but glide 
at what appeared to be her usual rate of speed. 

She at length seemed to regret her reserve or 
timidity, and looked round as if in search of some one 
to direct her. A servant-girl at the moment came out 
of one of the houses, and she addressed her. 

‘ Kensington Gravel Pits?’ said the girl. ‘Oh, you 
must take that street opposite, and go on a good step. 
You are from the Tyburn way?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Well, you see you have come out of your road. 
Hartwell Place? I don’t know that; you must ask 
again when you get nearer it.’* The lady bowed and 
glided on, and the girl stood staring after her till the 
black figure was lost in the black darkness. 

Soon after this, while the solitary wayfarer was 
passing a house of some pretensions, the door suddenly 
opened, and from the brilliantly lighted hall several 
young men, who had apparently been too familiar with 
the wine-decanters, issued forth in boisterous merri- 
ment. One of them, struck with the nun-like figure 
that was gliding past, followed her, while his laughing 
companions incited him to the chase with a view- 
hollo that made the street ring. The lady quickened 
her gliding pace—quicker—quicker—till the gentleman 
fairly ran, and at his highest speed. She distanced him 
for a time, turning several corners, and darting across 
several streets, till at length he was sensibly gaining 
upon her, and would perhaps have ultimately won the 
race, had not his foot been caught by a large stone, 
which brought him down with a heavy fall. Two 
policemen turning the nearest corner at the moment, 
witnessed the accident, and seeing a female in the act 
of flight, one of them pursued her, while the other went 
to the assistance of the gentleman, who lay stunned 
upon the street. 

The policeman was a still more enemy 
than the gentleman, for he sprung his rattle as he ran, 
and presently the terrifying sound was heard taken up 
at several points, some distant, some nearer, as if by 
echoes. When turning the next corner, the fugitive 
was intercepted and caught roughly by the arm, while 
the glare of a bull’s eye was turned upon her face. 
Still she spoke no word ; and when the pursuer came 
up, the two were about to lead her back to where the 
supposed offence had been committed, when the foot- 
steps of the other policeman were heard thundering 
along the street, and his voice exclaiming: ‘ All’s 
right—Let her alone!’ When he approached, he ex- 
plained that the gentleman had fallen by accident, and 
that the lady ran only because he had frightened her: 
even before he had finished she had moved away in 


there was an unmistakable kir of distinction in her 


silence as before, and was already at some distance. 
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‘ Are you sure you are right?’ said one of the trio. 
*Isn’t it odd, that if frightened, she didn’t cry out? I 
don’t like that silence!’ 

‘Don’t the gentleman know best anyhow?’ replied 
P. 47. ‘If he don’t charge, we can’t take her; and 
sure a woman’s houlding her tongue is no offince !’ 

When the silent lady reached a certain distance, she 
slackened her pace, panting like a hunted deer. But 
there was something resolute even in her quick-drawn 
breaths, and her figure was still erect and her nerves 
strung. She had not given in. She would carry out 
her project, whatever it was, in spite of fortune. But, 
owing to her ignorance of the locality, rendered prac- 
tically darker by the darkness of the evening, she had 
made a mistake. She had left the cab too soon: it 
might have taken her far nearer the scene of action, 
without the slightest risk of its awakening observation. 
Her intrepidity was not of so common a kind as might 
be supposed; for until now she had never in her life 
been in the case of an unprotected female. She had 
hitherto moved through the world like a queen in a 
play, surrounded by domestics, court, army, and pre- 
ceded and followed by a flourish of trumpets. To find 
herself alone and on foot, wandering in the dark, and 
through unknown paths, stared at like a spectre by 
the passers-by, and hunted like a criminal by police- 
men—this was a situation so absolutely at variance 
with her role, that the courage which sustained her 
must have been something truly heroical. 

But Claudia was determined, coute qui coute, to ascer- 
tain a certain fact; and a few words with Mr Poringer, 
spoken apparently at random, had shewn her that 
this would be easy, if she could only reach the place 
unobserved. She would be fooled by nobody. She 
would believe nothing but what was revealed to her 
by her own eyes. She would distrust Adolphus; she 
would distrust his lackey; she would distrust Miss 
Heavystoke; she would distrust Oaklands; she would 
distrust her own father. She would see, learn, know 
everything herself. Her visit to the family lawyer, 
which was on ordinary business, might have been paid 
at any other time, or she might have sent, more cha- 
racteristically, for him to wait upon her; but she chose 
to go, and at an unusual hour, that her father might be 
from home during her absence, and that she might have 
an excuse for making use of a conveyance not driven 
or accompanied by the servants of the family. Her 
meeting there with Sara, and the nature of this young 
person’s business, which she had extracted from the 
lawyer, gave her a sensation so new and strange that 
she could not analyse it. It served to fix her resolve, 
however, still more firmly; it elevated her courage, it 
gave speed to her steps, and made her feel as if every 
moment was precious, as if she had already lost time, 
as if her fate depended upon her object being attained 
that evening. 

The adventures she encountered had been quite 
unforeseen; but her habitual presence of mind had 
been equal to the exigency. ‘To summon the aid of the 
police, to complain, to utter even a word that might 
seem to require explanation, would have been to run 
the risk of public inquiry. Even to ask her way fre- 
quently, appeared to her to be dangerous to her scheme; 
and it was, therefore, chiefly by dint of patient prowl- 
ing, that she at length succeeded in reaching the 
opening of Hartwell Place, the name of which she read 
by the light of a dull lamp at the corner. It was at 
this hour a singularly gloomy-looking avenue; the 
gardens forming one side of the way being a mass of 
impenetrable shadow, while the only light in the street 
beyond the corner where she stood was a kind of lumi- 
nous haze, thrown forth apparently from a window at 
the further end. This shewed her that the information 
she had received concerning the locality was correct ; 
and with the same deliberate and noiseless pace with 
which she had been accustomed to float up the long 


vista of her own drawing-room, she glided on along the 
solitary street. The object of her journey of discovery 
being simply to look in for a moment at the window, 
we will now give the reader a peep of the interior: but 
in doing this, we must be permitted to proceed in our 
own deliberate way. 

Robert Oaklands had not been idle during the long 
intervals of his visits to his Wearyfoot friends. A 
portion of the day he gave up to writing for the weekly 
and monthly periodicals, for he could not afford now to 
wait the slow movements of a quarterly; and the rest 
of his time he spent in inquiry and reflection on a plan 
he had hitherto kept to himself. His resolution, how- 
ever, had that very day been taken; and in the even- 
ing, when Mr Driftwood called, he did not scruple to 
mention to him and Mrs Margery what he was about 
to do. 

‘You may remember, Mr Driftwood,’ said he, ‘that 
when I came to London first, in reply to your question 
as to how I proposed to live, I gave you a long list of 
my accomplishments, and you seemed to think that 
even a small portion of the number would sufiice.’ 

‘I think so still,’ replied the artist: ‘what you want 
is steadiness—you won't stick to a thing when you 
begin it. If you had followed the painting, you might 
have been near me by this time; and, at anyrate, if 
you had joined me in business, as I proposed, you 
might have rattled off the portraits as your share of 
the work, while I executed gallery-pictures that would 
have been a fortune to us both one day.’ 

‘Even the portraits, I fear,’ said Robert, smiling, 
‘would have wanted the Grecianizing hand of the 
master!’ 

‘So they would—I would have touched them all 
over after you. Come, you shall have a chance yet: 
take back your word, and come to Jermyn Street 
to-morrow.’ Robert shook his head. 

‘Then what are you to be after? You took to the 
cabinet-making, not so genteel a thing as painting to 
be sure, but still you would have done well enough 
there if you had only stuck to it. But some new 
crotchet came in the way, and no human being could 
tell what you were about for ever so long. You may 
have been a billiard-marker for aught I know; and 
even that would have been more rational than hunting 
about, as Margery’s idea was, here, there, and every- 
where, after grand relations you never saw or heard 
tell of in your life. 

‘That is all true—sit quiet, Margery, and don’t 
mind him—but cabinet-making, you know, would never 
have brought me more than journeyman’s wages, and 
I had, and have, a strong fancy for something more. 
Still my projects have all failed—I admit that, and 
it is necessary to try something new. Now, you 
may remember my capabilities were not bounded by 
painting, cabinet-making, and authorship.’ 

‘Oh, you could do fifty other things, I know, and I 
saw you myself do half of them. You are a house- 
painter, a glazier, a carpenter, a bricklayer, a slater, and 
so on—but what is the use of that? Would you be 
more than a journeyman for the number of your trades ? 
You could carry a hod, too, ever so high. Stuff!—If 
you could get up a pole one-third of the length, and 
stand on your head on the top of it, it would be more 
to the purpose.’ 

‘Perhaps I could do even that: I shouldn’t mind 
trying if it came tothe push. But the truth is, I think 
it a pity that such accomplishments as these should be 
lost, and lost they are in an old country where all of 
them are separate and crowded trades. Iam going to 
try a new field, Driftwood; yes, Margery, and one 
where it will go hard with me if I cannot find a lump of 
gold the size of an egg at least, to send home to you.’ 
This announcement excited a great commotion in the 
room. ‘The artist took it upon him to be exceedingly 
angry with his imprudefit young friend; and Mrs 
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Margery, so rudely awakened from her favourite dream, 
could hardly find voice for remonstrance. 

‘And just when it was all coming out,’ said she, ‘ ex- 
actly as I told from the first! It’s a flying in the face 
of Providence to interfere with fate, that’s what it is! 
See if you will get as comfortable a room in these out- 
landish places, or as nice a bit of victuals as any lord 
in the land has on his plate, or a shirt more spotless 
than you will find in the first drawing-room in England! 
And see if you will get anybody to mind your little 
comforts—and rise before daylight to get your break- 
fast the first thing, so that you may not work on an 
empty stomach—and think nothing of anything, but 
thank you for it all—and feel so proud, and so hap— 
hap—happy !’—and poor Margery lifted up her voice 
and wept. 

* What he will get,’ said Driftwood, sententiously, ‘ is 
cold and rags, with the damp ground to lie upon; 
starvation if he finds no gold, and a pickaxe through his 
skull if he does.’ 

‘Don’t mind him, Margery,’ said Robert, soothingly— 
‘that picture is quite in the out-of-doors-style: I shall 
never, it is true, either abroad or at home, meet with 
the comfort and kindness I enjoy here ; but I can rough 
it as well as most people, and I can work and live where 
men of higher talent and higher rearing would sit down 
and perish. As for the pickaxe, I am not sure that I 
shall put myself in the way of it at all—I rather think 
I shall not. ‘The mines are a lottery in which there are 
only a few prizes to a thousand blanks; but in the 
midst of a population, one-half of which cannot, and the 
other half will not work at ordinary trades, there must 
be numerous fields of industry and ingenuity for such 
as I’ 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a single 
knock at the door, and Doshy presently ushered in a 
female visitor, handsomely dressed in walking-costume. 
It was Molly ; and the two Wearyfoot friends were in 
one another’s arms in an instant, Mrs Margery weeping 
on her friend’s bosom, and her friend, who was never 
behind hand on such occasions, weeping with her, and 
taking the cause of sorrow upon trust. Molly, after 
this preliminary business was over, curtsied to Robert 
with some awkwardness, for, like other sensitive ladies, 
Molly was the victim of conventionalism. She knew 
that it would be improper to be so familiar with a 
gentleman of his figure and manners, but she longed 
to tell him at once how sorry she was for her late 
ill-humour. To sit down with him like an equal 
was out of the question, but there was no other room 
in the house with a fire, which the weather rendered 
indispensable ; so the matter was compromised by her 
and Doshy getting well into a corner, while Mrs 
Margery occupied an intermediate place between them 
and the gentlemen. Molly was too much astonished 
at the news that was speedily communicated to her in 
whispers by Doshy to be able quite to comprehend it 
at first; but she was assisted in this by recollecting 
the fact she had come herself to announce, that the 
captain and his retainers were to set out the next day 
on their return home. There seemed to her to be some- 
thing strangely sympathetic in the two moyvements— 
the one to Australia, the other to Wearyfoot ; and she 
took the liberty of thinking, that, for all Mrs Margery’s 
experience, there was as much genuine fate in the one 
denowment as in the other. Robert received the 
intelligence without apparent emotion; for he got up 
presently, as if to fetch a book from the shelf at the 
further end of the room. But he did not find what he 
wanted ; for he returned, and then went back again, 
and so kept wandering up and down the floor, as if he 
had lost himself on the Common. 

‘It is very easy,’ said Driftwood at last—for he, too, 
had been in a reverie—‘ it is very easy to talk of going 
here and there—but how is it to be done? You will 
want money, Oaklands, money to get you an outfit, to 


take you to the antipodes, to enable you to travel from 
the coast to the mines, and to keep you alive till 
your earnings begin to come in. For my own part, 
you see, these confounded guineas are very slow, and 
my gallery-pictures have not yet been found out by the 
connoisseurs. In another year or so I should be able 
to give you a cheque for a thousand easily enough, 
and that would insure your success ; but at present, 
why ’—— 

‘For the present,’ interrupted Robert, ‘I cordially 

accept your good wishes instead. A smaller sum than 
you mention would indeed make the adventure easy, 
and expedite my return, perhaps by many years; but 
talking of that is of no use—I see my way towards 
raising by and by what is actually necessary, and hard 
work, perseverance, and time must do the rest. 
Come, instead of a thousand pounds, you shall give me 
a couple of your spare brushes, Driftwood ; and I will 
take as much care of them as I did of the cake Molly 
made for me at my first exodus from the Lodge. 
kept that cake, Molly, for months, and it did me more 
good than any cake [ ever ate before or since.’ This 
made Molly burst into a nervous laugh that ended in 
a gush of tears—with which she half-drowned a little 
girl who had the mishap to enter the room at the 
moment. 

This little girl was followed by two little boys. 
They were the children of a poor widow who lived in 
the upper part of the house, and were in the frequent 
habit of receiving lessons in reading from Robert in 
the evening when he was at home, besides a good 
hunch of bread and butter from Mrs Margery. The 
little creatures were very poorly dressed, but clean and 
tidy, and had been so kindly treated by their hosts 
that they felt and behaved as if they were members 
of the family. Robert had already one of the boys 
by his knee with the lesson-book open on the table; 
another was climbing into Mrs Margery’s lap; and the 
girl was struggling to get away from Molly, whose 
intentions she was not altogether sure of—when that 
young lady let her go suddenty, head over heels upon 
the floor, and gave a loud scream. 

Margery flew to her friend, and Robert and Driftwood 
likewise rose hastily. Molly, however, answered not 
a word to their questions, but sat staring at the win- 
dow, with her round eyes dilated even beyond their 
usual size, and absolutely blazing with astonishment. 
There was nothing at the window to account for her 
scream. If the evening had not been so dark, it 
might have been supposed that the waving of the trees 
in the gardens opposite had excited her imagination ; 
for Mrs Margery had been in the habit at Wearyfoot 
of dispensing with shutters, the kitchen windows open- 
ing into the garden, and her present abode being the 
last house in the row, and there — no passage 
beyond, she still kept up the custo’ 

‘What ever is the matter vith you, Molly?’ said 
Mrs Margery; ‘have you lost your senses since you 
came to London?’ At the moment a carriage chanced 
to pass the end of the street. 

* There—there !’ cried Molly; ‘I knew I could not be 
mistaken! It’s a face nobody could mistake who had 
once seen it, and it was lighted with two eyes that 
were like gas jets looking in at the window !’ 

‘Is it a spirit you fancy you have seen?’ asked 
Driftwood. 

‘O no, sir; I know better than that—a spirit 
doesn’t go off in a carriage, but in a flash of brimstone ! 
Though it was like a spirit too; for its black mourning- 
dress seemed only a piece of the black night ; its black 
hood was raised over its brow that it might stare in 
upon us the better, and so the lighted face looked as if 
it was floating in the air.’ 

‘Molly,’ said Robert, earnestly, ‘of whom are you 
talking ?’ 

‘Of Miss Falcontower. 
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‘The girl’s crazy,’ cried Driftwood, indignant at 
having been betrayed into excitement by so palpable 
an absurdity. 

‘Did you ever see the lady,’ said Robert with much 
vexation, ‘you have so thoughtlessly named ?’ 

‘Oh, I saw her come out of her carriage, and I was 
told who she was.’ 

‘That accounts for your illusion. Her face being a 
very remarkable one, has dwelt in your imagination ; 
and that dark window with the panes glittering in the 
fitful light of the candle and the fire, has supplied you 
with materials for a picture.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all very well for you, Master Robert,’ 
said Molly, somewhat sullenly; ‘but for my part, I 
can’t see nothing but what’s before me; and if this 
was my last moment, I’m ready to make oath that 
what I did see was neither ghost nor picture, but Lord 
Luxton’s daughter.’ 

Robert was much struck with the earnestness of this 
declaration. There was obviously no intentional decep- 
tion on Molly’s part, and the chance of her being under 
a delusion herself seemed at least to diminish. But 
how to account for the presence of that unfathomable 
Claudia? Could it be that the wild notions of Mar- 
gery—for he now understood how these had been con- 
founded with his apparently more tangible expectations 
—had reached the ears of the Falcontowers? Could 
it be that he himself was suspected of being at the 
bottom of the fraud, and that Claudia’s was a visit of 
espial, intended to ascertain from external appearances 
his real position in the world? But this idea merely 
flitted across his mind for a moment; for how could 
she have known of Margery’s custom—a very uncom- 
mon one in London—with regard to the window; and, 
ignorant of this, could it have been her intention to 
inquire from door to door into his circumstances? 
More than all, how was it possible to suppose that 
one with so many dependents at her command would 
undertake in her own person so singular a task ? 

To reason on the subject, however, was vain; and, 
taking up his hat, he proposed, as he sometimes did, to 
accompany Driftwood, who was now preparing to go, 
to the end of the street. It was arranged that the 
artist should have the felicity of escorting Molly home ; 
but that young lady, saying that she would join him 
presently, lingered behind to bid a confidential good-by 
to Mrs Margery. Her friend had by this time dried 
her tears, or else the triumphant smiles that broke on 
her good-looking face had absorbed them naturally. 
As soon as the gentlemen were gone, she whirled Molly 
to a corner of the room, out of view of the window, and 
laying her two hands on her shoulders, and putting her 
mouth to her ear, said in an eager whisper— 

* Don’t you see, girl? Isn’t it all coming out, just 
as I told you from the first? And isn’t the denowment 
hastening on as fast as ever it can?’ 

*What’s coming out?’ said Molly in astonishment, 
‘when Master Robert is going to the other world, and 
Miss Sara to Wearyfoot ?’ 

‘Hush, not a word! You don’t know anything about 
it: you are as blind as a mole, for all your great eyes. 
What would Miss Falcontower be doing here this blessed 
night, unless it was a-coming? How should you have 
seen her yourself prowling about, and flattening her 
nose, I dare be sworn, against our window, like my cousin 
Driftwood, as round as a crown-piece? I tell you, girl, 
it is as sure as fate itself—and that is seldom put out 
of its way, except by foolish people who don’t under- 
stand it. And you will be married, Molly, out of hand ; 
and a comfortable match you will make of it, now that 
the young baker has succeeded to his father; and your 
first girl will come up here as soon as she is old enough, 
and join me in the business, and have it all to herself 
when I am dead and gone. See if that doesn’t come 
out too!’ Mrs Margery, in the triumph of her art, 
would perhaps have gone on arranging, in the most 


satisfactory manner, the destinies of numerous genera- 
tions, but Molly was not in the vein to listen. The 
spectral face of Claudia was before her imagination 
still; and it affrighted her so much that she would fain 
have taken refuge in ignorance from the preternatural 
illumination of her friend, just as when a child she had 
been accustomed, from similar feelings, to hide her head 
in the bed-clothes. 

The two ladies, however, took a loving farewell of 
each other, uncertain whether they were ever to meet 
again in this world; and Molly, with wandering steps 
and slow, pursued her solitary way down the dark 
street to join her convoy. 


SLAVERY, CANDLES, AND WAR. 


A STRANGE grouping of words this! War and slavery 
may act and react on each other; each may produce 
the other; and both are bad, let them be produced how 
they may. But how candles can be materially affected 
either by slavery or war, or could act as a moving agent 
against those evils, is not so apparent. Nevertheless, 
there is an intelligible link of connection; and this 
connection may perchance become more intimate than 
it has hitherto been. The reciprocal action of war and 
slavery, without an intermediate agent, we will at once 
dismiss—it is too political a subject for these pages; 
but we can promise the reader that there is much that 
is interesting and instructive in the answers to these 
two questions: How may war affect candles ?—and 
how may candles affect slavery ? 

How may war affect candles? By a very simple 
commercial operation—raising the price of tallow. 
We must not talk about recent news, or the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will search for the penny-stamp on 
the corner of this sheet; but it is not venturing too 
boldly to state, that we are now at war with Russia. 
Now, Russia is our great storehouse for tallow. We 
kill ‘ beeves and muttons’ in large numbers, and these 
beeves and muttons are richly supplied with fat. 
But still we cannot satisfy the wants of the tallow- 
melter: our meat-fat is good, and much of it finds 
its way to the spit, the oven, and the saucepan; and 
even if this were not the case, the manufacturing 
requirements for soap and candles could not thus 
be met. We make something like 200,000,000 lbs. 
of soap annually, besides a quantity of candles, the 
amount of which is not known, because no Excise 
duty is paid upon them. The home supply of fat and 
tallow is quite inadequate to this demand; we are 
beginning to receive cargoes from Australia, and we 
receive from countries nearer home ; but those 
from Russia far outweigh all others. The tallow of 
home produce is prepared by persons called renderers ; 
the fat and suet received from the slaughterers and 
butchers are chopped into pieces and boiled in water; 
the greater part of the fat melts out of the membranes, 
floats to the top, and is skimmed; another portion is 
squeezed out by powerful presses; and, finally, the 
dried and pressed membrane, under the name of 
‘graves,’ is used as a fattening food for poultry. In 
Russia, the processes are analogous in principle, though 
differing in details. The cattle which roam over the vast 
steppes of Southern Russia, are driven to the salgans, 
or tallow-factories, where they are fattened for slaughter 
—the fat for tallow, and not the meat for food, being 
the main object in view. When slaughtered, a little of 
the offal is removed, and the rest of the carcass is cut 
up into pieces; these are thrown into boilers, each of 
which is of such monstrous size as to contain the sub- 
stance of twelve or fifteen oxen. The boiling, and the 
skimming, and the pressing produce three or four kinds 
or qualities of tallow, which are packed in barrels, and 
sent to market. Now, of the 250,000,000 Ibs. said to 
be annually sold by Russia to other countries, England 
takes so large a quantity, that any interruption 
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to the trade between the two countries will be seri- 
ously felt by the cattle-owners and tallow-factors of 
Southern Russia. We have imported in the last six 
years no less than 7,654,908 hundredweights of tallow 
from Russia, giving a yearly average of 1,275,818 
hundredweights, or more than 140,000,000 Ibs. If 
the import becomes impeded by the operations of war, 
we shall suffer by paying higher for our tallow, and 
consequently for our candles and soap; and if the 
impediment becomes still ‘greater, the sellers will be 
nearly ruined, for they will lose for a time their best 
customer. It is thus that war may affect candles, by 
raising the price of the raw material out of which 
they are made. 

How may candles affect slavery ? This is a far more 
interesting question, both morally and commercially, 
than the one which we have just considered. In order 
rightly to understand it, it may be well to notice a few 
facts in the chemistry of candle-making. 

Until within the last few years, ordinary candles 
were made wholly of tallow; those of better quality 
and higher price being made of wax and spermaceti. 
The tallow was melted just as it came out of the casks, 
and the candles were dipped or moulded with this hot 
material. M. Chevreul, however, an eminent French 
chemist, bethought him that it might be worth while 
to inquire a little into the chemistry of tallow, to 
ascertain whether the whole substance is combustible, 
or whether it contains anything which, by being incom- 
bustible, retards rather than assists the burning of the 
candle. He began his labours in 1811. In 1813, he 
succeeded in separating a substance which he called 
margaric acid, from tallow ; he next separated another, 
the oleic acid; in 1814, he discovered a third, which he 
called stearic acid, or stearine. Now, he found that all 
these three acids, one liquid and two solid, are com- 
bustible; but that they are combined in tallow with a 
fourth substance, which he named glycerine, and which 
is incombustible. Hence came a question: whether 
candles would not burn better if the glycerine of the 
tallow were removed? Some years afterwards, Gay- 
Lussac proposed to Chevreul the establishment of a 
company, or industrial association, for the manufacture 
of margaric and stearic candles. Chevreul consented, 
and the two distinguished chemists set to work with 
the patent which they obtained; but chemistry and 
commerce are not always equally well understood by 
the same persons; and the company, whose formation 
was proposed in 1825, proved abortive. What failed 
to the chemists, however, bore fruit to others: M. 
Bonnet made ‘ bougies stéariques Rue de Buffon ;’ and 
MM. Milly and Motard made ‘bougies de l’Etoile ;’ 
both kinds being improvements on the old tallow- 
candles. By 1833, the sale of the ‘ bougies de l’Etoile’ 
had risen to 25,000 kilogrammes (about twenty-five 
tons) annually. 

Here, then, was a satisfactory point attained : candles 
could be made with the noncombustible materials left 
out; and in respect to guttering, and smoking and 
snuffing, they were a vast improvement on the old 
tallow-candles. But at what price had the improve- 
ment been obtained? Ay, ‘there’s the rub.’ It was 
found that five pounds of tallow were required to pro- 
duce two pounds of the purified material, which raised 
the price of the candles to eighteen or twenty pence 
per pound. This would never do for general consump- 
tion. Something must be done; some new fatty sub- 
stance must be discovered or thought of as a substitute 
for tallow. Palm-oil was hit upon for this purpose. 
Dr Hempel and Mr Blundell took out a patent, and 
Messrs Blundell and Spence introduced palm-oil candles 
—which, however, being dark in colour, never came 
into general use. Meanwhile, Mr Soames had taken 
out a patent for cocoa-nut oil candles; this patent was 
sold to Messrs Wilson and Lancaster, and became the 
groundwork of the celebrated Vauxhall establishment, 


‘Price’s Patent Candle Company’s Works.’ These 
cocoa-nut candles required snuffing; but it was now 
discovered that a mixture of cocoa-nut stearine with 
palm-oil stearine produced a material for candles, and 
which yield a beautiful light, require no snuffing, and 
could be sold for 1s. per pound. Thus matters went 
on; a powerful company was formed; numerous 
patents were taken out by the company, and others 
purchased by them from other inventors ; and at length 
matters arrived at the enormous scale on which they 
are now conducted at Vauxhall. : 

There may seem to be only little progress made yet 
in arriving at a solution to our question: How may 
candles affect slavery? But we are approaching it by 
very legitimate steps. The largest candle-factory in 
England, and probably in the world, uses scarcely an 
atom of tallow. This is a great fact. Vegetable fat 
is used instead of animal fat. The Vauxhall fraternity 
are vegetarians, in this sense. Their vegetable pro- 
vender consists chiefly of cocoa-nut oil and palm-oil. 
These oils are very interesting in their nature, source, 
and mode of procuring. In Ceylon and other parts of 
the East, there are extensive forests and plantations 
of the cocoa-nut palm-tree; the trees take about ten 
years to arrive at maturity, and they then yield about 
100 nuts yearly on an average for nearly a century. 
The kernel of the nut contains oil; it is first dried, 
after being gathered, then crushed under edge-stones, 
and then pressed both hot and cold; the resulting 
liquid is cocoa-nut oil. The other substance named 
above, palm-oil, differs from cocoa-nut oil in this—that 
while one is obtained from a kernel within the fruit, 
the other is obtained from a soft rind external to the 
fruit. The fruit is about the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
with a golden-coloured exterior pulpy envelope. This 
pulp is bruised and boiled in water; a yellowish oil 
separates, rises to the top, and cools to the consistence 
of butter. The natives of Guinea collect the oil 
in calabashes or large gourds, and bring it down to 
the British factories or warehouses on the coast; 
they bring it as they make it, even if it be but a 
single pound, and barter it for articles of English 
manufacture, 

The company’s works at Vauxhall are not unknown, 
by reputation at least, to the readers of Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal. In No. 446 of the Second Series, 
under the title of Lights for the Night, an account was 
given of the admirable schools established by the com- 
pany, chiefly through the energy of Mr J. P. Wilson, for 
the boys and girls employed by them. These schools 
have become quite famous, as shewing what may be done 
if a commercial company will throw a little heart as 
well as head into their work. We notice the works now 
in this place, only for the sake of saying a few words 
concerning the employment of palm-oil and cocoa-nut 
oil for candles. These oils, together or separate, undergo 
many chemical and mechanical processes, until they 
present the form of pure solid stearine, or ‘ composite,’ 
or ‘Belmont sperm,’ or one among many varieties 
which are adopted for different purposes. The candles 
are then made in moulds, none of them being ‘ dips’ or 
‘store’ candles. The company require thousands of 
tons of palm-oil annually; and as for cocoa-nut oil, 
they have purchased a thousand acres of cocoa-nut 
plantation in Ceylon, that they may be certain of a 
supply of material. 

The subject, then, has approached this stage—that 
beautiful candles are now made of solid stearic acid, 
which burn better than those made of unpurified tallow; 
that palm-oil yields this stearic acid at a lower price 
than tallow ; and that palm-oil is obtained from the very 
part of Africa which yields the unfortunate victims of 
the detestable slave-trade. Now, it has occurred to 
many persons that the cultivation and extension of the 
palm-oil trade may be made a means of lessening the 
slave-trade. Barbarous tribes sell their neighbours 
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into slavery because they can obtain a good price for 
them. But what if they could obtain a good price 
for palin-oil instead? ‘They will then need the men at 
home to make the palm-oil, and will of course give up 
selling them into slavery. 

Mr G. F. Wilson, managing director of Price’s 
Patent Candle Company, gave a lecture before the 
Society of Arts in 1852 on the stearic candle manufac- 
ture, in which he drew attention to this very important 
question. A committee of the House of Commons 
examined the subject a few years ago, and obtained 
evidence, among other persons, from Mr Hutton, whose 
firm had been engaged in the African trade for more 
than forty years. He stated that the palm-oil trade is 
carried on in British vessels; that it is a barter-trade, 
the palm-oil being almost entirely paid for in the 
manufactures of Manchester, Birmingham, and Glasgow; 
that the trade might be very much increased gradually, 
but not suddenly; that it employs a very large pro- 
portion of the population of the districts where it, the 
oil palm-tree, is grown, in gathering, preparing, and 
bringing the oil down to the British factories ; and that 
he considered it an indisputable fact, that the legiti- 
mate trade and produce of Africa are, in every re- 
spect, the most desirable means that can be applied 
to the suppression of the slave-trade. 

Another witness examined was Mr William Jackson, 
well acquainted with African trade, but still better 
known as the chief among the energetic founders of 
Birkenhead. He stated that palm-oil is a produce 
that may be indefinitely multiplied, and that we are 
only in the infancy of our trade with the west coast of 
Africa. He states his opinion, that whatever be the 
demand, the supply would rise to meet it, although 
there may be delay in certain seasons. It appears that, 
until 1826, the English merchants sent out such 
articles as beads, small looking-glasses, and other 
trifles, which attracted the simple curiosity of the 
natives; but new tastes were acquired, and the blacks 
sought to obtain utilities in exchange for their palm- 
oil. On one occasion, Mr Jackson’s firm sent out a 
portable house worth L.i000, to King Eaman of Old 
Calabar, to be paid for in palm-oil. 

Captain Forbes, in his Dahomey and the Dahomans, 
written since the evidence was collected by the above 
committee, says that ‘the inhabitants of a vast extent 
of coast have been led to give up the slave-trade, 
because they have been taught the immense increase 
of the value of the palm-oil trade over that in slaves ;’ 
that ‘the taste for British goods runs high, and if 
these could not be purchased with slaves, palm-oil 
would be manufactured to obtain them;’ that ‘ one- 
third at least of the extent of the slave-coast has been 
already conquered by civilisation and legal traffic, and 
it requires perseverance alone to reduce the remainder. 
All the high-roads to Central Africa, the Delta of the 
Niger, in which I include the Benin, the Cameroons, 
the Calabars, &c., have submitted to the laws of 
civilisation, and the inhabitants scout with disgust the 
idea of selling their fellow-men.’ 

It is said that no less than 20,000 tons of Liverpool 
shipping are engaged in the palm-oil trade alone. ‘The 
trade has indeed become very large. In the five years, 
1849 to 1853, the imports varied from 448,589 hundred- 
weights to 636,628 hundredweights, being already a very 
important relative percentage to the imports of tallow. 
The African region over which the tree grows whence 
this palm-oil is obtained, is wide-spreading; but Dr 
Kehoe, an official gentleman stationed at Sierre Leone, 
recommends the point at which a junction is formed 
by the Niger and the Tchadda, as the best place for 
a British trading-station with the whole region, com- 
manding, as it does, the whole internal system of 
water-communication. The Shea butter—a vegetable 
fat of rather more solid consistence than palm-oil—is 
produced from a tree growing in nearly the same 


localities as the oil-palm; and it is conceived that the 
same commercial establishments which would open a 
trade in the one would do so in respect to the other. 

After dwelling on the commercial aspects of the 
question, and the importance of England freeing herself 
somewhat from dependence on Russia for tallow, Dr 
Kehoe proceeds to say: ‘ But it is the Africans who 
will be chiefly benefited by our trade; and we have 
every rational reason to expect that, in the course of 
time, it will greatly check or destroy the foreign slave- 
trade, .... Though it is absurd to suppose that com- 
merce can work miracles at once, or at once stop the 
slave-trade, yet its tendency unquestionably is to 
humanise and civilise; it gives men new ideas and 
new wants, and causes them to exert themselves to 
gratify them by their own industrial efforts; we may 
therefore fairly hope to see, under its influence, ail 
classes of Africans gradually improve.’ 

These hopes may possibly be too sanguine; but they 
will shew how, in many minds, there is just now a 
chain of connection between Russia and War, and 
Candles and Palm-oil and Slavery. 


PIERRE DUPONT AND HIS POETRY. 


Unknown and unnoticed by us, a new poet has arisen 
among our Parisian neighbours, who has, in seven 
years, attained a high degree of popularity. His name 
is Pierre Dupont. The advent of any writer whose 
words penetrate to the hearts of his countrymen, is 
an event worthy of attention. His utterance, though 
in a foreign tongue, must not pass by unheeded, for 
song is the common property of the world, and the true 
singer should be universally welcomed. 

The songs of Pierre Dupont are peculiarly deserving 
of observation; not for their intrinsic merit, which is, 
however, considerable, but on account of the public 
feeling they embody—the political and moral senti- 
ments they evidence, and of which Pierre Dupont is 
the echo. 

The French nation degenerated morally under Louis- 
Philippe. Peace, with its economical blessings, brought 
many vices; and during the latter years of the mon- 
archy, a merciless spirit of avarice pervaded all ranks 
of society. Head triumphed over heart, and the maxim, 
enrichissez-vous, excluded, by not including, the prin- 
ciples of justice. Oppression and revolution were the 
result. <Avarice is all selfish ; for, although riches may 
stand as a guarantee of respectability and order, there 
must be an end of high feeling when they are held up 
to a nation as the sole aim of individual exertion. 
At this juncture, when impulse and poetry languished, 
some fresh, pure, nature-loving chansons were heard 
for the first time at certain public and private con- 


certs in Paris ; and a volume of graceful pastoral lyrics | 


found its way to the pianos of the bourgeoisie. With 
this volume commenced the Parisian life of Pierre 
Dupont. 

The infancy and youth of the poet resembled that 
of most men who have raised themselves to celebrity. 
They record little incident, yet suffice to interpret the 
life they preceded. Domestic affections, early love, 
restraint, and the spirit of resistance, combined to 
make a poet. He was born at Lyon, the city of French 
industry, on the 23d of April 1821. Tis family were 
artisans; and the spectacle of constant work, of order, 
of the daily creation of wealth, had its effect in forming 
the mind of the youth. At four years of age he lost 
his mother, and being adopted by an aged priest, a 
relative, was sent, for the purpose of education, to the 
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religious seminary of Largentitre. On leaving: this 
establishment, he was placed in a banking-house ; but 
his taste revolted from the dull routine of business, 
from the accounts, the books, the punctuality, and he 
shortly threw up the situation in disgust. He now 
first began to turn his attention to literature, and wrote 
his book, entitled Les Deux Anges. 

At Provins resided a grandfather of Pierre Dupont, 
whom he frequently visited, and there he had the good- 
fortune first to meet M. Pierre Lebrun of the Academy. 
Through the kindness of this gentleman, a subscription 
was raised to defray the expenses of publication ; and 
Les Deux Anges was about to be given into the hands 
of the printer, when the poet was drawn in the con- 
scription, and compelled to join a regiment of hussars. 
Fortunately, the yet unemployed subscription remained 
in the hands of M. Lebrun; the fund was devoted to 
the purchase of a substitute; Dupont was released; 
and his public life, earned by the first effort of his pen, 
began in earnest. 

A second subscription was raised, and the book 
published. Faulty, incomplete, undeveloped as it was, 
this volume obtained the prize at the Academy, and 
the writer received his first literary employment as an 
assistant in the formation of a dictionary. Dry as these 
labours must undoubtedly have proved, there can be 
no question as to their utility in establishing and aug- 
menting his taste for rhetoric. He learned to appreciate 
the full meaning and value of words—to weigh the 
lightest shades of expression, to distinguish the brief, 
the true, and the comprehensive. All this is evident 
in his poetry. His tones have the ring of the true 
metal. He is neither diffuse, artificial, nor forced; he 
uses no long words. His lines are idiomatic, earnest, 
tender, brimful of straightforward feeling. His gaiety is 
as bright as the spring sunshine; his tears well up from 
the overflowings of a beating, passionate human heart. 
He puts the best word in the right place; and here 
we think he owes not a little to the drudgery of the 
dictionary, to the stormy Academical discussions on 
grammar and rhetoric, and to the lively disputes of M. 
Cousin with M. Victor Hugo. But soon Pierre Dupont 
found the Academy almost as wearisome as the banking- 
house. He felt that to be happy he must be entirely 
free, and he longed to live alone. He withdrew entirely 
from the employment of this institution, preserving, 
|| nevertheless, his friendship and gratitude for M. Lebrun. 
| His exquisite collection of songs Les Paysans, chants 
rustiques, next appeared—an elegant edition, illustrated 
with graceful lithographs, and clad in an appropriate 
cover. ‘This venture was destined to meet with a com- 
plete success: the circles of Paris were grateful to the 
poet for having introduced an element of truth and 
nature among the frothy and artificial strains of their 
musical soirées. Even the fastidious habitué of the 
Italian Opera listened with unaccustomed pleasure to 
the mingled and various emotions which found a voice 
in these rustic pages; and the least enthusiastic were 
moved by the simple melancholy and the innocent joy 
of some, as well as by the hardy accents of the labouring 
peasantry, which were forcibly presented in others of 
the series. Meanwhile, advancing upon the path which 
seemed peculiarly to belong to his genius, Pierre Dupont 
wrote and composed a song which may well be deemed 
one of the most remarkable productions of the age, and 
deeply significant of the times in which it was produced. 
We allude to the Chant des Ouvriers, published in 1846. 
Appearing on the eve of a great revolution, conceived 
at a crisis most eventful in the history of nations, this 
song is worthy of more than ordinary consideration. 
It awoke an echo in the breasts of thousands; its 
melancholy truth, and the fitful gaiety of the refrain, 
more sad even than the rest, vibrated instantaneously 


2 period when the merciless greed of the few was pur- 
chased by the sufferings of the many—when the ruler 


upon the hearts of the inhabitants of a great city. At. 


of the state, intent solely upon the aggrandisement of 
his own power, built higher and higher the unstable 
fabric which was soon to be his destruction—when the 
cries of suffering were changing, unheeded, into the 
distant murmurings of revolt, a song like this Chant 
des Ouvriers attained a superior value; it became a 
political omen, the type of a new thought; and the 
people spoke from the mouth of the poet. 

The state of trade, and the condition of the French 
operatives six years ago, could not fail to touch the 
impressionable heart of a poet like Pierre Dupont. All 
at once, that ill-paid and unhappy multitude who were 
daily breathing the poisonous effluvia of mercury, white- 
lead, phosphorus, and other chemical ingredients— 
sleeping amid vermin, toiling in atcliers, and inhabiting 
the wretchedest quartiers amongst thieves and chiffon- 
niers—all at once this neglected class received an 
advocate and a poet in Pierre Dupont. His song 
was speedily in every mouth. Would it be too much 
to say, that perchance this very song may have aided 
to hasten the great outburst of popular feeling that 
ensued, and so have contributed to the downfall of 
the Bourbon dynasty ? 

Whatever may have been the results of this lyric, 
it has certainly obtained an immense popularity 
in Paris; and few persons, especially those who have 
been so fortunate as to hear M. Dupont himself sing 
those memorable verses, will readily forget the first 
impression thereby produced upon them. It is with 
extreme diffidence we venture to subjoin the following 
version of a poem that must unavoidably lose so much 
A its original fire in the process of translation as 

is :— 


SONG OF THE WORKMEN. 


We light our lamps before the dawn of day, 
And wake from sleep at Chanticleer’s first warning ; 
We rise, and toiling for our scanty pay, 
Return and seek the anvil before morning. 
Our hands, our arms, our feet for bread are sold; 
We with our bodies labour on in sorrow; 
And yet, against the pangs of wintry cold, 
Or coming age, we cannot shield to-morrow ! 
Then let us love, nor pause to think, 
While still we pass the can! 
Though the cannon’s sound may thunder round, 
Drink, drink— 
The liberty of Man! 


*Tis our unresting arms that from the earth 
And jealous ocean wrest those hidden treasures 
Which feed with pomp the idle pride of birth, 
Rich meats and clothing, and all selfish pleasures. 
Gems, metals, diamonds, pearls from the deep, 
Fruits from the hill, corn from the level plain, 
We win for kings. We are the hapless sheep... . 
What mantles from our wool the masters gain! 
Then let us love, &c. 


And with what fruit does industry endow 

The back that bends beneath such labour mean? 
Whence rise the dews that bathe the workman's brow? 

Alas! the workman is but a machine ! 
Our Babels rise to Heaven—from us her trade, 

Her wealth, her wonders, doth the world derive ; 
But when the golden honey-store is made, 

The master burns the bee within the hive! 

Then let us love, &c. 


Our women, placing their own babes aside, 
‘Take to their breasts the offspring of another ; 
And he, in time, taught by ancestral pride, 
Disdains to sit beside his foster-mother. 
From day to day, as groaning France can tell, 
The master’s hand weighs heavier upon her : 
Law is despotic ; and our daughters sell 
To midnight revellers their tarnished honour. 
Then let us love, &e. 
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Arrayed in rags, and dwelling out of sight, © 
Down in the cellars, up beneath the eaves, 
We live with owls and bats that love the night, 

Or crouch in gloomy holes amid the thieves. 
Meanwhile the ruddy blood leaps in our veins 
Impetuously warm, and every one 
Would fain be out upon the woody plains, 
Or basking ’neath the oak-leaves in the sun! 
Then let us love, &c. 


Each time the rushing torrents of our veins 
Have flooded trembling Paris, we have bled 
To crush our tyrants and to burst our chains; 
And ne’er in vain that bloody dew was shed. 
Then mark the future—never glance behind— 
Stronger than War is Love! With song and mirth, 
Let us await the rising of that wind 
Which wafts the clemency of Heaven to earth! 
Then let us love, &e. 


From this time the destiny of Dupont was decided: 
he had nothing to do but to press forward. To sing 
the joys, the griefs, the dangers of every class, to in- 
vestigate all the aspects of humanity, to lighten the 
horizon of suffering, and to give encouragement to 
labour by the administration of a gentle and consoling 
philosophy—such were the duties that fell to the pro- 
vince of his muse, and these he yet continues to fulfil. 
The revolution of February 1848 burst upon Paris, 
and all the hopes and misfortunes of that move- 
ment found an echo in the poetry of Pierre Dupont. 
Le Chant des Soldats, Le Chant des Etudiants, and Les 
Deux Compagnons du Devoir, rang like a war-trumpet 
amid the ranks of the army, rousing the ovvrier in his 
workshop, and the student amid the seclusion of the 
schools. Still, the more tender and simple accents of 
rural poetry had not lost their attractions for the 
popular lyrist; and every now and then, in the pauses 
of his political labours, some rustic ballads found their 
way to the public ear, as refreshing amid the clang 
and tumult of war as the murmur of a mountain- 
waterfall. Among these, Les Baufs, Ma Vigne, and 
Le Noél des Paysans may be especially indicated. 

The works of Dupont divide themselves obviously 
into three parts—pastoral, political, and philosophical 
songs. The last, the most significant, perhaps, of the 
poet’s own individuality, are enveloped in a pensive 
obscurity, which may be deemed either a defect or an 
additional charm. ‘The secret of Dupont’s philosophy 
is love. His intense worshipping of nature, his frank 
reliance upon the innate virtue of the human heart, 
his belief in love and truth through all the darkness of 
suffering and want, his trust, and his sympathy, form 
the great inner charm of his writings. Love is, accord- 
ing to his creed, the universal panacea; and even in 
his war-songs this gentleness and forbearance are 
peculiarly apparent. For instance, he has said :— 


Le glaive brisera le glaive, 
Et du combat naitra l’amour ! 


On reading these chansons, we find in them one all- 
pervading under-current of meaning, which, though 
not always expressed in words, is universally apparent 
—that chain, connecting song to song and heart to 
heart, is the love of humanity. We believe this prin- 
ciple to be a new element in French poetry; and we 
hail the advent of Pierre Dupont as a bright omen for 
the destinies of his countrymen. Already others are 
following in his footsteps—already a portion of his 
task is achieved. 

Poetry is a divine and beautiful thing; and when, in 
a pure and noble guise, she finds her way to the work- 
shop, the attic, the hospital, or the dungeon, who can 
say how blessed a revolution she may not there effect ? 

We will conclude with a translation of one more 
song, which celebrates the day set apart by the Roman 


Catholic Church for prayers for the dead, under the 
mournful title of— 


THE DAY OF TRE DEAD.* 
(LE JOUR DES MORTS). 

Wifeless and childless now for thirty years 
I’ve dwelt alone, my home’s surviving member ; 
I deck my hat with cypress, wet with tears, 
When dawns the second morning of November. 
Then through the misty field and marshy dell 
I faltering walk, and never once look back, 
Pursuing to the church the tolling “an 
Where door and shrine are draperied with 


De profundis ! 
O God, with merey-loving hand 
Conduct my dear ones to the skies, 
And take the dead of every land 
Unto your holy Paradise ! 


More crowded than on Sundays, until late 

With kneeling suppliants filled, the church appears 
A widowed bride in mourning for her mate, 

Clad all in sable, gemmed with silver tears. 

Now rolling like the tempest far away, 

The organ swells, then thunders the 
Loud as the trumpet of the judgment-day. . 

I feel my heart oppressed as in a tomb! 


De profundis! 
O God, with mercy-loving hand 
Conduct my dear ones to the skies, 
And take the dead of every land 
Unto your holy Paradise! 


Next in the grave-yard I kneel down to pray 
Upon the grass beneath the elder-trees ; 

And so I pass the rest of this sad day 

With body bent—with wet and aching knees. 
Yet colder far in winter frost and snow 

Are those who lie beneath in weary beds! 

In spring ’tis better, for above them grow 
Sweet violets, and grass waves o’er their heads, 


De profundis ! 

O God, with mercy-loving hand 
Conduct my dear ones to the skies, 
And take the dead of every land 
Unto your holy Paradise! 


My cypress branch, keep green until the spring, 
And be not planted o’er this grave in vain— 
Keep green till blossoms grow and linnets sing! 
Farewell, my dead !—I homeward turn again. 
Now, going back, I think of glories fled; 

Of comrades long forgotten, battles won. 

They tell me now those gallant hearts are dead, 
And cold the greatest far—Napoleon! 


De profundis ! 
O God, with mercy-loving hand 
Conduct my dear ones to the skies, 
And take the dead of every land, 
My friends who formed that gallant band, 
Unto your holy Paradise! 


But if this hero, whom all hearts regret, 

Lies buried in fair Paris, as they say, 

I will go there when blooms the violet, 

And on his grave one parting garland lay. 
Yes, I will go before I seek that bed 

Where emperor and shepherd equal lie ; 

For I, like others, must rejoin my dead, 
Since I have earned by grief the right to die! 


* A charming edition of the chants and chansons of Pierre 
Dupont is now publishing in Paris, at fifteen and twenty centimes 
the number. Each /ivraison contains an exquisite steel-engraving 
after Tony Johannot, Andrieux, and others, and is accompanied 
by a page of music giving the melody of each song, whereof 


Dupont is the composer. 


| 


And take the dead of every land, 
Mine ancieut friends, that gallant band, 
Unto your holy Paradise. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 
OHIO—CINCINNATI. 

A HUNDRED and more years ago, when the French 
still possessed so large a portion of America that 
the English were sometimes not quite sure of being 
able to keep their ground against them, there stood on 
the sloping and woody frontier of Michigan, a pretty 
little French village of wooden houses, forming a post 
for carrying on trade with the Indians, and called 
Detroit, from its situation on a narrow part of the 
river which flows from Lake St Clair. In these quiet 
old French times, an occasional canoe laden with 
peltry was perhaps the only craft which made its 
appearance at the landing-place. Now, in the hands 
of the Anglo-Americans, we see on the spot a series of 
substantial quays, at which a long line of sailing and 
steam vessels are drawn up, and when we land in this 
far-inland mart of commerce, we feel very much as if 
amidst the bustle of a seaport. 

Walking into the city, everything is indicative of 
change. In two or three places, you may notice 
dingy wooden buildings of antique construction, with 
verandas, in which, in the days of yore, Frenchmen in 
queues smoked their long pipes, and Frenchwomen 
knitted the family stockings—relics of the old village 
now all but gone, and swallowed up by tall and hand- 
some edifices of stone and brick. The streets and 
avenues, broad and ornamented with trees, are thronged 
with business; and banks, stores, and hotels meet the 
eye at every turning. The situation seems to be 
adapted for carrying on an extensive traffic with the 
lakes, and being near the terminus of the Great Western 
Railway of Canada, it cannot fail to become an im- 
portant centre of inter ication. By taking this 
railway at the Falls of Niagara, passengers will run 
across Canada to Michigan, not only in a much shorter 
time than they could pursué the line along the southern 
shore of Lake Erie, but they will in every respect enjoy 
greater comfort in the transit. The Erie Railway has 
become notorious for disorderly conduct, and inter- 
ruptions take place at different points by a change of 
gauge; likewise, at Cleveland, a badly-regulated ferry 
requires tc be crossed. Already, the citizens of Detroit 
have expressed a wish that the majls for Michigan may 
be sent by the Canadian route. 

At Detroit, the traveller perceives that he is on the 
threshold of that great west, which is now only opening 
up for settlement, and he can scarcely avoid hearing 
accounts of the marvellously rapid progress which is 
making in the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
Probably, the most surprising instance of this kind is 
that of Chicago, a city of Illinois, on the western shore 
of Lake Michigan, which was begun in 1831, and 
already numbers 60,000 inhabitants. A gentleman 


purchased the whole ground on which the city stands 
for 500 dollars; now, as large a sum as 10,000 dollars for 
the site of a single store would not be considered extra- 
vagant. Boundless, however, as is the field for settle- 
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De profundis ! I should recommend emigrants from Europe not to 

O God, conduct with loving hand. attempt going beyond Canada or Ohio; either of these 
My wife and children to the skies, being sufficiently far distant, and having the advantage 


mentioned to me that, forty years ago, he could have |. 


of being readily accessible from the Atlantic cities. 
The west may be best settled by American pioneers, 
with constitutions and habits adapted to the new 
regions beyond the lakes. 

As the boundary between Canada and the States, the 
river St Clair, or Detroit, is not seen without a certain 
interest. From the city of Detroit, we look across to 
the British shore, half a mile distant, and observe that 
behind the frontage of wharfs forming the railway 
terminus, there extends the village of Windsor, with a 
number of pretty villas scattered about its outskirts. 
It will be recollected that the river at this and other 
points, is that eagerly sought-for line of separation, to 
which fugitive slaves from the south direct their flight. 
Having succeeded in gaining the Canadian shore, and 
being therefore safe from pursuit, the refugees disperse 
to offer their services as waiters in hotels or steam- 
boats, or to settle down as cultivators of the soil. At 
a spot called Dawn, a short way within the frontier, 
they have established themselves in considerable 
numbers, and are said to be in a thriving condition. 

Down the beautiful river Detroit to Lake Erie, I 
proceeded in one of the splendid lake-steamers, bound 
for Sandusky in Ohio, which was reached after a 
voyage of six hours. The vessel wound its way among 
various islands at the head of the lake; but these, level, 
and generally covered with trees, possessed no strik- 
ingly picturesque features. The shores of Lake Erie 
are for the most part of the same character ; though 
fertile, and blessed with a fine climate, the country 
is tame in outline, and all that usually meets the eye 
is a fringe of trees overhanging the low and muddy 
banks. On one of the islands in the lake, a vineyard 
is successfully cultivated. 

Sandusky, situated at the bottom of a bay on the 
southern shore of the lake, is another of the old French 
villages, expanded and modernised into an American 
city. From this place, I proceeded by the railway-cars 
to Cleveland, the line pursuing the lake-shore nearly 
the whole way, sometimes going across inlets, on 
posts sunk in the water, and at other times darting 
through masses of forest, amidst which were occasion- 
ally seen the log-huts and clearings of settlers. The 
land seemed rich, apparently a heavy alluvial deposit, 
fit for any kind of grain crops. 

Beside me in the car there sat an aged personage 
of lanky appearance, with thin clean-shaved cheeks, 
and a broad-brimmed white hat, rather the worse for 
wear. He spoke continually, either in ejaculatory 
remarks, or in inquiries about everything. The car 
had just got under-way, and all had settled in their 
places with the ordinary gravity of American travel- 
lers, when my neighbour began in a pretty high key, 
addressing nobody in particular, and pausing about a 
minute at the close of every sentence :— 

‘Well, here we are all safe, I hope . . It’s a plea- 
sant thing to know you are Oyes!.. 
Not so cold as yesterday; no . The train seems to 
be running across the lake . . We have nothing but 
water on both sides . . O, I see I was mistaken ; there 
is a pile of lumber . . Great lumbering trade here- 
abouts, I guess . . I have been as far as Milwaukee, 
to see my daughter, who is settled there—she - very 
comfortable . . I am going home to Boston . A long 
way that . . But there’s a fine sunset, at anyrate’ wits 
(Looking at me)—‘ How far do you go, stranger ?’ 

‘I am going to Cleveland, and then to Cincinnati.’ 

a you’re travelling that way, are you? Perhaps 

the dry-goods line ?” 

= No. I am not travelling for business; only making 
an excursion to see some of the more interesting places 
in America.’ 

‘Why, sure! You are from the old country, I guess. 
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Well, now, that is strange. What part of England are 
you from ?’ 

‘Tam from Scotland.’ 

*Are you? Well, we’ve no want of Scotch in the 
States; they’re a ‘cute set of chaps—well posted up 
on most things. I suppose you’re married . . You 
might be at anyrate’ . . (Here he again began to 
maunder, speaking straightforward to the atmosphere.) 
* Well, well, marriage is a proper thing; no doubt . . 
I have seen a good deal in my time . . Just before 
leaving home, I received a letter from a niece in New 
York, inviting me to her wedding . . I sent word, 
that I wished her and her proposed husband much 
happiness; and the only advice I could give them, was 
to mind themselves, and take charge of their own 
babies . . Yes, yes, a strange world this . . Many 
people think they have nothing else to do, but make 
a present of children to uncles and grandfathers, as if 
they had not had enough to do looking after their own. 
- » Won't do, no how, for me, that’ . . (Conductor 
goes through the car.) ‘I say, conductor, are we in 
the right track? . . This the way to Cleveland? . . 
When do we change? . . O ay, yes, yes, all right; I 
thought so . . A man can’t help being anxious . . 
I am going home . . Ah, it’s along way . . But I can 
sleep in the cars . . Of course I can . . I always 
carry a cap in the crown of my hat . . Nothing like 
taking little luggage . . And so you are from the 
old country? . . Yes, yes, you have plenty to see . . I 
declare it’s getting quite dark . . Well, I daresay we’ll 
get to Cleveland in good time.’ And so on he went 
with little intermission to the end of the journey. ‘I 
see,’ said he, ‘they’re slowing the train . . There’s the 
engineer’s bell . . We shall stop in a minute.’ 

And true enough, the train drew up. The passengers 
hurried out, and walking down an inclined platform, 
reached the bank of a river, and placed themselves upon 
what seemed a raft, without railing or guard of any 
kind along the sides. As it was exceedingly dark, I 
cannot venture on a description of this extraordinary 
ferry-boat, which crossed the Cuyahoga river with the 
passengers and their baggage in a manner by no means 
pleasant. Several times, in passing under the mooring- 
lines of steam-vessels, we were told to duck down our 
heads, to avoid being swept from the unprotected deck ; 
and at these times, while there was a general prostra- 
tion, might be heard the eccentric Bostonian speaking 
to himself aloud: ‘ Ay, ay, one does meet sometimes 
with curious things . . I hope the rope won’t take off 
my hat . . I felt it graze on my back just now. . 
I am glad we are now near the other side . . There’s 
a man with a lantern . . I think I see the omnibus . , 
Well, I’m thankful it’s all over” ‘And so am I,’ 
said another of the passengers. ‘It’s the last time 
in my mortal existence they catch me on them tracks 
any more.’ 

Amidst these audible mutterings, the ferry-boat 
touched the quay; and in the scramble which ensued, 
I saw and heard no more of my loquacious fellow- 
traveller—the only person, by the way, of an inquisitive 
and prattling turn of mind whom it was my fortune to 
encounter, and probably one of the few survivors of 
that by-gone class of characters supposed to be peculiar 
to America. In the present day, so far as I could see, 
the people of the United States have too much to do to 
mind anybody or anything further than what concerns 
themselves; and so far from troubling you with ques- 
tions, they are absolutely indifferent as to who or what 
you are, and let you go your way in peace. 

In arriving at Cleveland, I had come upon the great 
thoroughfare of emigrants between New York and the 
valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi—the point where 
they turn off from the lake-shore road towards Cincin- 
nati. On getting to the railway-station, a scene of 
prodigious confusion presented itself. Some hundreds 
of Germans and Irish of both sexes were seen bivouacked 


beside vast piles of trunks and bags. Some had lost 
sight of their baggage, and ran franticly about looking 
for it everywhere, at the risk of being run over by loco- 
motives. In proportion as the cars filled, the hubbub 
gradually lessened; and at length, after securing my 
seat, the train set off with its immense freight of pas- 
sengers, most of whom were in quest of a home in the 
New World. The journey occupied about twelve hours, 
and was latterly through one of the finest parts of the 
state of Ohio—namely, the valley of the Miami, which, 
with rich sloping fields, and bounded by picturesque 
woody hills, presents a variety of landscapes, such as 
are seen in the more beautiful parts of England. 
Falling into the Ohio, the Miami River, in its descent 
of 150 miles, affords valuable water-power for numerous 
manufactories ; while the valley through which it flows 
admits of a canal being carried from the Ohio to Lake 
Erie; and thus the district is the great channel of 
communication for traffic between the lake countries 
and the Southern States. 

It was about nine o’clock on a bright sunny morning, 
that, coming down the valley of the Miami in the cars, 
I first saw the Ohio, a river of large volume, but, from a 
long-continued drought, much smaller now than usual, 
and with steep sloping muddy banks on both sides, 
surmounted by green hills, here and there dotted with 
the white mansions of a settled and thriving population. 
Turning down the valley of the Ohio, close under the 
high grounds, Cincinnati, the Queen City of the West, 
was revealed in all her beauty, seated on terraces 
amidst picturesque knolls on the right bank of the 
Ohio, and looking complacently across the broad river 
towards the garden-like lands of Kentucky. Settled 
for a few days at the Burnet House, one of the largest 
and best-conducted hotels in the United States—and 
more like a palace than a house of public entertain- 
ment—I had time to make myself acquainted with 
some of the more remarkable features of this extraor- 
dinary city and its neighbourhood, as well as to hear 
something of Ohio and its adaptation for emigrant 
settlers. 

When speaking of the rapid advance of civilisation 
westwards, Cincinnati is usually referred to as affording 
the most striking instance of progressive increase, not 
only as regards population, but manufactures, commerce, 
and every attribute of refinement. The mind can 
hardly realise the fact, that till 1788, or just sixty-six 
years ago, there was not an Anglo-American settlement 
in Ohio; and that the only whites were a handful of 
French fur-traders on the borders of Lake Erie. What 
is now the population of this magnificent state?) Up- 
wards of 2,000,000! Its metropolis, Cincinnati, was 
in 1800 only a village of 750 inhabitants—in 1850, its 
population was 115,000 ; and many thousands of fresh 
settlers are added every year. We do not, however, 
observe any rawness in the appearance of the place. 
Fronting the Ohio, there is a long quay lined with 
substantial though not very regular buildings, and from 
this exterior quarter, thronged with shipping, streets 
ascend to the higher grounds, and are in by 
others at right angles. The houses are, for the most 
part, built of a reddish-coloured sandstone, tall, mas- 
sive, and crowded with stores and business offices 
—every floor, in some instances, to the height of six 
stories, being a different concern. Several streets are 
lined in the American fashion with trees ; and at inter- 
vals we come upon churches of tasteful architecture, 
with spires shooting up above the tallest buildings. 
One peculiar feature is everywhere observable—the 
number of sign-boards in German. This language is 
seen inscribed on doorways, and so frequently heard 
spoken, that one almost feels as if he were in Hamburg. 
Of the entire population, 51,000 are foreigners, of | 
whom 30,000 are Germans, 13,000 Irish, and 3600 
English. The number of Scotch is singularly small, 
being only 771. This scarcity of an element generally 
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found wherever there is any prospect of well-doing, 
is probably to be accounted for by the absorption of 
Scotch emigrants in Canada, and the states immedi- 
ately west of it. While Ohio has been strangely 
neglected by settlers from Great Britain, it has become 
a land of promise to Germans, who, fleeing from the 
dull despotisms of central Europe, find here a boundless 
scope for their genius and persevering industry. They 
find, likewise, a region resembling that of their own 
dear Rhine—a country of corn and grapes, rich in 
every valuable product, and possessing those genial 
seasonal influences which clothe the earth in flowers. 

Placed on the Ohio, 1600 miles from the ocean, 
steamers are seen at the quay of Cincinnati, taking on 
beard freight and passengers for New Orleans, and 
all other places of importance on the Mississippi, and 
its larger tributaries. Vessels of less burden proceed 
up the Ohio to Wheeling and Pittsburg, whence there 
is now a communication by railway with Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore; and keeping in recollection the 
ready access by railway and canal to Cleveland, on 
Lake Erie, it will be seen that Cinciunati is the 
centre of a circle which bears on the Atlantic in the 
east, the vast prairies on the west, the lake countries on 
the north, and the Gulf of Mexico on the south. It is 
only by a perception of this wide and comprehensive 
radius, with its enormous and ever - accumulating 
demand for products of mechanical industry, that we 
can understand the character of those manufacturing 
establishments which are making Cincinnati one of the 
wonders of the new world—and which, after all, are 
nothing to what they must ultimately become when 
the population of the great West is consolidated. 

When one thinks of a carpenter's shop, he has pro- 
bably in his mind two or three rude-looking apartments, 
with at the most a dozen men in paper-caps working 
at benches with planes and chisels, or leaning over a 
plank with a hand-saw; or with experience a little more 
extended, he may perhaps get the length of fancying a 
cabinet-making establishment with fifty picked hands, 
turning out several handsome pieces of furniture 
daily. The idea of a factory as large as a Lancashire 
cotton-mill for making chairs, tables, or bedsteads by 
machinery, would hardly present itself to his imagina- 
tion. Yet, it is on this factory-mill system that we 
find house-furniture produced in Cincinnati. Curious 
to see such places, I spent a day in rambling about 
the outskirts of the city, where manufactories of various 
kinds are conducted upon a scale that went very far 
beyond my previous notions of what can be done by 
machinery. 

The first establishment I visited was the furniture- 
factory of Mitchell and Rammelsberg—a huge brick 
building, five stories in height, with a long frontage at 
the corner of two streets, and in which 250 hands are 
employed in different departments. Many of these are 
occupied merely in guiding and superintending machines 
moved by shafts and belts from a large steam-engine 
on the ground-floor. Every article receives its shape 
in the rough, by means of saws; and these move with 
such rapidity, that their teeth are invisible to the eye. 
The articles are next planed, or turned, and morticed, 
in the same inconceivably rapid manner. In the 
planing operations, some surprising effects are pro- 
duced. A rough deal, or other piece of wood, being 
arranged on a bench under the action of a plane which 
revolved horizontally, was in a few instants smoothed 
as if by the finest hand-labour. Chairs of a common 
class, but neatly turned and painted, were the principal 
article of manufacture. The number produced almost 
goes beyond belief. I was informed that the average 
quantity was 200 dozen every week, or at the rate of 

124,800 chairs per annum, worth from five to twenty- 
four dollars per dozen. Among these, a large number 


next article in importance is chests of drawers, of which 

2000 are manufactured annually. Baby-cribs are 

another important item; but the number of them pro- 

duced could not be definitely stated. Much of the 

lighter kinds of work, such as painting and varnishing, 

is done by boys, who make from four to eight dollars 

each in weekly wages. Many of the workmen—all being 

on piece-work—realise twelve dollars per week ; but 

some have even higher wages. My attention was called 

towards the process of ornamental hand-turning, chiefly 

executed by Germans. One of these clever mechanics 

went through his work with astonishing speed and pre- 

cision; his keen eye never being for one instant raised 

from the whirling lathe before him. This person, I 

was told, made eighteen dollars per week, and being 

a sober, well-behaved man, he had already realised 

property to the value of 5000 dollars (L.1000 sterling). 
Many other workmen in the establishment were spoken 
of as having accumulated property by their industry 
and economical mode of living. The most steady 
hands were stated to be native Americans or Germans. 
‘English and Scotch were good workmen, but not 
usually well educated, or of sober habits.’ I heard the 
same thing said elsewhere. 

The next establishment I looked in upon was 
Mudge’s bedstead-fuctory, in which similarly improved 
machinery was employed to cut out and finish various 
parts of the articles required. As many as 1000 bed- 
steads are turned out every week, valued at from four 
to twenty-four dollars each. Some other works were 
visited, but it is undesirable to enter on details respect- 
ing their products. In the fabrication of iron stoves, 
locks, and hinges, window-frames, ornamental cabinet- 
ware, upholstery, firearms, hats, boots and shoes, machi- 
nery, axes and other edge-tools, carriages and numerous 
other things—the operations were, on a similarly gigan- 
tic scale. In one of the boot-and-shoe factories, there 
are wrought up annually 10,000 sides of sole-leather, 
40,000 sides of upper leather, 20,000 sheep-skins, 2500 
calf-skins, 5000 poundweights of boot-nails, and 600 
bushels of shoe-pegs. The wages paid away in this 
establishment amount to 60,000 dollars per annum. 
On hearing facts of this kind, the question continually 
occurs: Where do all these manufactures go? Of 
course the explanation is found in the perpetual 
demand over the vast regions of which, as has been 
said, Cincinnati is the centre. Every day, thousands 
of fresh families are making a settlement in the wilder- 
ness, and each needs bedsteads, tables, chairs, and other 
articles of domestic use. On the quay at Cincinnati, 
therefore, you sce vast piles of new furniture, iron 
stoves, tinware, cases of boots and shoes, and every- 
thing else needed by settlers, preparing to be despatched 
a thousand miles by steamers on the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. One manufacturer of cabinet- work 
told me he had received an order to make the whole 
furniture of a hotel in California! 

Like all travellers from England who visit the 
factories of the United States, I was struck with the 
originality of many of the mechanical contrivances 
which came under my notice in Cincinnati. Under the 
enlightenment of universal education, and the impulse 
of a great and growing demand, the American mind 
would seem to be ever on the rack of invention to 
discover fresh applications of inanimate power. Almost 
everywhere may be seen something new in the arts. 
As regards carpentry-machinery, one of the heads of 
an establishment said, with some confidence, that the 
Americans were fifty years in advance of Great Britain. 
Possibly, this was too bold an assertion; but it must be 
admitted that all kinds of American cutting-tools are 
of a superior description, and it is very desirable that 
they should be examined in a candid spirit by English 
manufacturers. In mill-machinery, the Americans 


are rockers. ‘The machinery for scooping out and 
shaping the seats was exceedingly ingenious. The 
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is shewn an article to which I may draw the attention 
of English country-gentlemen. It is a portable flour 
mill, occupying a cube of only four feet, and yet, by 
means of various adaptations, capable of grinding, with 
a power of three horses, from fourteen to sixteen 
bushels per hour; the flour produced being of so 
superior a quality, that it has carried off various 
prizes at the agricultural shows. With a mill of this 
kind, attached to the ordinary thrashing-machines, any 
farmer could probably grind his own wheat, and be 
able to send it to market as finely dressed as if it 
came from a professed miller. As many as 500 of 
these portable and cheap mills are disposed of every 
year by the Messrs Burrows; and they are seen at work 
all over the southern and western states. Surely it 
would be worth while for English agricultural societies 
to procure specimens of these mills, as well as of farm- 
implements generally, from America—a little of the 
money usually devoted to the over-fattening of oxen 
would not, I think, be ill employed for such a purpose. 

In some of the wholesale stores of Cincinnati, articles 
of English manufacture are kept; and the imports of 
foreign liquors and luxuries of the table seemed to be 
considerable. On the whole, however, it was pretty 
evident here, as at other places, that the Americans 
aim at independence in every branch of trade; and 
indeed they can scarcely avoid doing so; for the draw- 
ing of supplies of so vast a nature as they require from 
distant nations is totally out of the question. Besides, 
here is every raw material on the spot. Iron, wood, 
and coal, and other grand necessities of manufacture, 
are at hand in inexhaustible abundance. The coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania, on which are based the prospe- 
rous iron-foundries and engineering establishments of 
Pittsburg, are, from their extent, a kind of geological 
marvel, and render this great country independent of 
the pits of Durham and Northumberland. 

The most curious thing of all dbout Cincinnati, is its 
system of pig-killing and pork-pickling. The place is 
known as the principal hog-market in the United States. 
The hogs are reared in the country around on the refuse 
of the corn-fields after harvest, and among the extensive 
forests, where they pick up food at little or no cost to 
their owners. Brought in steamers from a great dis- 
tance, they are seen marching and grunting in large 
herds through the streets to the slaughtering establish- 
ments in the neighbourhood. The season in which 
they begin to make their appearance is the fall, when 
they are in prime condition, and when, from the state of 
the temperature, their carcasses can soon be cooled by the 
air, and rendered fit for pickling. The greater number 
of the hog slaughter-houses are behind the town, on 
the road towards the higher grounds, and are generally 
wooden structures of a very plain description. Each 
is provided with a series of pens, whence the animals 
walk in single file along an enclosed gallery towards 
the apartment where they meet their doom. 

When a pig is killed in England, the sufferer usually 
takes care to let the whole neighbourhood hear of the 
transaction. On such occasions, it is the prescriptive 
right of the pig to squeak, and he is allowed to squeak 
accordingly. In Cincinnati, there is no time for this. 
Impelled along the passage from the exterior pen, 
each hog on entering the chamber of death receives 
a blow with a mallet on the forehead, which deprives 
him of consciousness and motion. The next instant 
he is bled to death; and by means of an extensive 
system of caldrons and other requisites, the carcass 
is speedily cleaned, dressed, and hung up to undergo 
the proper cooling, previous to being cut in pieces 
and pickled. The largest of these establishments is 
situated in Covington, on the opposite side of the Ohio, 
and consists of a series of brick buildings, which cover 
nearly two acres. Here an inclined plane leads from 


along this the hogs are driven to an upper floor to be 


slaughtered, and where as many as 4000 can be accom- 
modated at a time. The processes of cleansing, making 
lard, and so forth, need no description. In most cases, 
the business of curing pork is separate from that of 
slaughtering; but here they are united; and the 
arrangements for cutting up, pickling, barrelling, and 
branding, are all on a vast scale. An idea of the 
work gone through is obtained from the single fact, that 
the pickling takes place by steeping in nine brick-built 
tanks, each of which holds 400 barrels of pork. Upwards 
of 12,000 hogs and 3000 oxen are killed, pickled, 
and packed here in a season. Altogether, about half 
a million of hogs are so disposed of per annum in 
Cincinnati; but the number varies according to cir- 
cumstances; and questions as to the extent of the 
‘hog crop,’ are as gravely discussed as the crop of 
wheat or Indian corn. Much of the export of pork is 
to the European markets. 

Something more may be said of the Queen City of 
the West—what concerns her literary and educational 
establishments not having yet been touched on—but 
this may be left for the commencement of next 


chapter. W. C. 


SOMETHING NEW ABOUT THE AURORA. 


To say that attempts have long and often been made 
to explain the cause of the aurora, is not new; but it 
will be new to many readers to hear that progress has 
been made in reasoning about this interesting pheno- 
menon, as well as in the demonstration of facts less 
difficult of proof. According to theorists, the cause 
was to be found in certain effects of refraction, or 
antagonisms of cloud strata, or the presence of metal 
in a gaseous form in the atmosphere, or to cold, or 
to electricity ; while others regarded it as cosmical— 
belonging to remote space. Among so many expla- 
nations, which was the true one? This was a question 
not easy to decide, and so savans have gone on expe- 
rimenting and speculating with praiseworthy diligence 
and curiosity, for the one as well as the other is 
essential te the progress of science. 

Professor de la Rive, of Geneva, is one of the few who 
have made the aurora a special object of study. Nearly 
twenty years ago, he suggested that to one and the 
same cause was due the origin of hail, of electricity, of 
the variations of the magnetic needle, and of the aurora; 
and he now finds himself in a position to state, that the 
view then put forth has been confirmed by all subse- 
quent observations. As chroniclers of the advance of 
science, we think we may worthily offer a brief outline 
of his theory, as developed by him in the Bibliotheque 
Universelle de Geneve. 

Let us premise that an aurora borealis is always 
preceded by the formation of a sort of vaporous veil 
on the horizon, which rises slowly to a height of from 
4 to 10 degrees. Presently, that portion of the sky 
which is in the magnetic meridian of the place of obser- 
vation, begins to darken with a@ brownish hue passing 
into violet, and embracing the segment of a circle. 
The edge of this segment is bordered by a luminous 
arc of brilliant white light, that sometimes quivers and 
dances, and appears in a strange kind of effervescence 
for hours together. A play of colours, through every 
tint, from the darkest to the lightest, with bewildering 
rapidity, long streamers flash upwards to the zenith, 
and a sea of flame, traversed by dark rays, floods the 
northern sky. Then at that spot to which the mag- 
netic needle points, the rays curve together, and form 
what is called the crown of the aurora. This result is, 
however, rare: when it does take place, it always an- 
nounces the conclusion of the phenomenon. The vivid 
colours and undulations disappear, and soon nothing 


but a few pale ashen gray clouds are seen in the — 
the ground to the top of a house four stories high, and | hea’ 
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“persons, are attended by certain remarkable pheno- 
mena: a crepitating noise, for example, not unlike the 
rapid flutter of a distant sail, which has been popularly 
described as the noise made by the petticoats of the 

dancers; and this sound is accompanied by a 
iar sulphurous odour. Positive electricity, too, 
has at such times been found in the air; the direction 
of the magnetic needle undergoes perturbations more 
or less intense, and so unfailingly, that M. Arago, when 
pursuing his researches in the lower vaults of the 
observatory at Paris, could always announce the ap- 
pearance of the aurora in our hemisphere from the 
movements of his needles. During an aurora in No- 
vember 1848, the instruments of the electric-telegraph 
between Florence and Pisa were as strongly magnetised 
as though the batteries—which was not the case—had 
been in action. The compasses of ships at sea have 
been at times so disturbed by the aurora, that the 
vessels steered a false route; and the error was only 
detected after the phenomenon passed away. 

We thus see a very intimate relation between the 
aurora and certain magnetic or electrical effects ; and 
now we may proceed to M. de la Rive’s theory. The 
atmosphere, he says, in its normal state is constantly 


charged with a considerable quantity of positive elec- 
tricity, which increases in proportion to the height ; 
while the earth, on the contrary, is charged with nega- 
tive electricity. Between these two, a process of recom- 
position or neutralisation takes place; most frequently 
by the humidity of the air; at times, by the fall of rain 
or snow; and less frequently by thunder-storms and 
water-spouts, which, in a very energetic form, exhibit 
the tendency of these two accumulated electricities to 
unite. The winds serve also to mingle them, wafting 
the positive to the negative, and the reverse. 

It has been proved that the earth is an almost perfect 
electric conductor, and that it is constantly traversed 
by electric currents. According to M. de la Rive, these 
currents are produced by the positive electricity of the 
atmosphere which enters the earth at either pole, be- 
cause those points being always covered by condensed 
vapours, present the best conducting medium. This 
is the normal process for establishing an equilibrium 
between the two electricities; the intense electrical 
discharges which take place, particularly within the 
tropics, constitute the variable or accidental process. 

It is at the poles that the great electrical discharge 
takes place. ‘This discharge,’ says M. de la Rive, 
‘when it hasa certain degree of intensity, will be lumi- 
nous, especially if, as is nearly always the case near 
the poles, and sometimes in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, it meet on its way with those extremely 
tenuous frozen particles out of which the loftier clouds 
and mists are formed.’ Of the existence of these par- 
ticles, and in inconceivable numbers, there is no sort of 
doubt. In the balloon ascent of Barral and Bixio at 
Paris, in 1850, the aéronauts found themselves on a 
sudden, although the sky was cloudless, in the midst of 
a thin transparent haze, which was alone produced by 
needles of ice so small as to be scarcely visible. Lunar 
halos, rain and snow, almost invariably precede an 
aurora; it is to the presence of these needles that the 
halos are due, and the rain and snow to their condensa- 
tion of aqueous vapours. They form also the auroral 
veil, through which, owing to their tenuity, the stars 
are visible. 

From simultaneous observations made by observers 
forty or fifty miles apart, tlte parallax of the aurora has 
been ascertained, and its height above the earth deter- 
mined. This ranges from six to ten miles; the pheno- 
menon, therefore, takes place within the limits of our 
atmosphere. With respect to the auroral arch, there 
is reason to believe it to be a luminous ring, with its 
centre at the northern magnetic pole, and cutting the 
magnetic meridians, which converge towards that pole, 
at right angles. Hence it is that the apparent summit 


of the arch always appears to be in the magnetic meri- 
dian of the place of observation. The arch, moreover, 
is supposed to have a sort of rotary movement from 
west to east, which is precisely what might be predicated 
from the course of the electrical current. 

The nearer we approach the pole, the more frequent 
are aurore; and as the appearances take place in all 
northerly latitudes, it sometimes happens that the 
observer is surrounded by the auroral matter escaping 
from the earth, and he then hears the fluttering or 
rustling noise which has been alluded to. It is only 
when too distant that the noise is not heard. On this 
point, M. de la Rive speaks positively. He considers 
the cause to be ‘ the action of a powerful magnetic pole 
on luminous electric jets closely surrounding it ;’ and 
by means of an ingenious apparatus, he has succeeded 
in producing a similar noise with attendant pheno- 
mena. The sulphurous odour proceeds, as in thunder- 
storms, from the conversion of the oxygen of the air 
into ozone, by the passage of electric discharges. Like 
the noise, however, the odour can only be perceived 
by an observer situated in the midst of the auroral 
matter. 

It is well known, that in some of our arctic expe- 
ditions which might be considered most favourably 
situated for observation, no movement of the magnetic 
needle has been seen to accompany the aurora. The 
reason is, as M. de la Rive explains, that those high 
latitudes are inside the circle described by the aurora 
around the magnetic pole, and are not under the in- 
fluence of the electric currents which circulate outside 
of it, but neither below nor above, as demonstrated by 
observation. 

The aurora is of daily occurrence, and sometimes 
actually takes place while the sun shines ; but it is of 
very variable intensity. May, June, and July are the 
months of fewest appearances; March, September, and 
October of the most; the latter because the aurore are 
strongest at the equinoxes, especially the autumnal. 
The number actually observed in a year varies from 
200 to 300. 

A striking fact remains to be noticed; it is one 
that appears completely to identify the aurora with 
other electrical phenomena: the auroral light is not 
polarised, neither is there any trace of polarisation in 
the light obtained from electricity by artificial means. 
No better proof of the identity of the two classes of 
phenomena could perhaps be furnished. 

We have mentioned an ingenious apparatus contrived 
by M. de la Rive. With this, he brings his theory to 
the test of experiment, and, as we believe, makes out 
his case. It consists of a glass globe, in which is 
inserted an isolated bar of soft iron, bearing a copper 
ring, which communicates by a wire with the conductor 
of an electrical-machine. On exhausting the air within 
the globe, and exciting the electricity, all the luminous 
phenomena of the nat aurora are produced around 
the ring and the bar. 


A SIGHT OF PAUL JONES. 

After dinner, walked out with Captains Jones and Lan- 
dais, to see Jones’s marines, dressed in the English uniform, 
red and white; a number of very active and clever ser- 
geants and corporals are employed to teach them the 
exercise, and manceuvres, and marches, &c.; after which, 
Jones came on board our ship. This is the most ambitious 
and intriguing officer in the American navy. Jones has 
art and secrecy, and aspires very high. You see the 
character of the man in his uniform, and that of his 
officers and marines, variant from the uniforms established 
by Congress—golden buttonholes for himself, two epau- 
lettes—marines in red and white, instead of green. Eccen- 
tricities and i ities are to be expected from him. 
They are in his character, they are visible in his eyes. 
His voice is soft, and still, and small; his eye has keenness, 
and wildness, and softness in it.— President Adams. 
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BURYING-PLACES OF POETS. 


Chaucer was buried in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey, without the building, but removed to the south 
aisle in 1555: Spenser lies near him. Beaumont, Drayton, 
Cowley, Denham, Dryden, Rowe, Addison, Prior, Congreve, 
Gay, Johnson, Sheridan, and Campbell, all lie within West- 
minster Abbey. Shakspeare, as every one knows, was 
buried in the chancel of the church at Stratford, where 
there is a monument to hismemory. Chapman and Shirley 
are buried in St Giles’s-in-the-Fields; Marlowe, in the 
ehurch-yard of St Paul's, Deptford ; Fletcher and Massinger, 
in the church-yard of St Saviour’s, Southwark ; Dr Donne, 
in Old St Paul’s; Edmund Waller, in Beaconsfield church- 
yard ; Milton, in the church-yard of St Giles’s, Cripplegate ; 
Butler, in the church-yard of St Paul’s, Covent Garden; 
Otway, no one knows where; Garth, in the church at 
Harrow; Pope, in the church at Twickenham; Swift, in 
St Patrick's, Dublin; Savage, in the church-yard of St 
Peter’s, Bristol ; Parnell, at Chester, where he died on his 
way to Dublin; Dr Young, at Walwyn, in Hertfordshire, 
of which place he was the rector ; Thomson, in the church- 
yard at Richmond, in Surrey; Collins, in St Andrew's 
Chureh at Chichester ; Gray, in the church-yard of Stoke 
Pogis, where he conceivetl his Elegy; Goldsmith, in the 
church-yard of the Temple Church ; Falconer, at sea, ‘ with 
all ocean for his grave ;’ Churchill, in the church-yard of 
St Martin's, Dover; Cowper, in the church at Dereham ; 
Chatterton, in a church-yard belonging to the parish of St 
Andrew's, Holborn; Burns, in St Michael’s church-yard, 
Dumfries; Byron, in the church at Hucknall, near New- 
stead; Crabbe, at Trowbridge ; Coleridge, in the church 
at Highgate ; Sir Walter Scott, in Dryburgh Abbey; 
Southey, in Crossthwaite Church, near Keswick ; Shelley, 
‘beneath one of the antique weed-grown towers sur- 
rounding ancient Rome ;’ and Keats beside him, ‘under 
the pyramid which is the tomb of Cestius.’-—Barker’s 
Wensleydale. 

NIGHT-SCENE. 

The night was closing in apace ; even the hum of busy 
insect life was dying away. Long streaks of orange and 
purple shewed where the sun was sinking into his glorious 
repose; while the topmost branches of the forest-trees 
were still surrounded with a halo of light, against which 
the dark bed of foliage stood forth in relief as in a golden 
frame; the ripple of the burn, as it murmured amongst 
the pebbles, appeared to grow louder with the stillness of 
evening ; the good-night of each peasant rung on the air 
like heartfelt blessings ; it seemed that the flowers exhaled 
a richer perfume ; that the night-breeze was more soothing 
than in the daytime. It is said of the blind, that deeper 
and keener perceptions are bestowed upon them to com- 
pensate to them for deprivation of sight, so on the night 
doth it seem that nature sheds sweeter and gentler bless- 
ings of repose and stillness, to compensate it for the 
absence of the glorious light.—Cochrane’s Florence the 
Beautiful. 

HOW INDIA-RUBBER SHOES ARE MADE. 

Contrary to the general impression, India-rubber, in the 
process of manufacturing, is not melted, but is passed 
through heated iron rollers, the heaviest of which weigh 
twenty tons, and thus worked or kneaded, as dough is at a 
bakery. The rubber is nearly all procured from the mouth 
of the Amazon, in Brazil, to which point it is sent from the 
interior. Its form, upon arrival, is generally that of a jug 
or pouch, as the natives use clay-moulds of that shape, 
which they repeatedly dip into the liquid caoutchouc, until 
a coating of the desired thickness accumulates, when the 
clay is broken and emptied out. The rubber, after being 
washed, chopped fine, and rolled to a putty-like consistency, 
is mixed with a compound of metallic substances, principally 
white-lead and sulphur, to give it body or firmness. Those 
sheets designed for the soles of shoes are passed under 
rollers having a diamond-figured surface. From these the 
soles are cut by hand, and the several pieces required to 
perfect the shoe are put together by females on a last. 
The natural adhesion of the rubber joins the seams. The 
shoes are next varnished and baked in an oven capable of 


holding about 2000 pair, and heated to about 300 degrees, 


where they remain seven or eight hours. This is called 
the ‘ vulcanising’ process, by which the rubber is hardened. 
A large quantity of cotton cloth and cotton flannel is used 
to line shoes, and is applied to the surface of the rubber 
while it is yet in sheets. Nota particle of any of these mate- 
rials is lost. The scraps of rubber are remelted, and the bits 
of cloth are chopped up with a small quantity of rubber, 
and rolled out into a substance resembling pasteboard, to 
form the inner sole. The profits of this business have been 
somewhat curtailed of late by the prevailing high price of 
rubber, which has varied within a year from twenty to sixty 
cents per pound. The demand, howéver, is very large. 
A species of rubber-shoe lined with flannel, is extensively 
used in some parts of the country as a substitute for the 
leathern-shoe.—New York Journal of Commerce. 


SCENERY OF TNE COAST OF THE BLACK SEA. 


I forbear giving way to descriptions that could say 
nothing of the glorious natural spectacles which the coast, 
beheld from out at sea, afforded in Juxurious abundance. 
The foaming breakers, the rocky banks, the impenetrable 
woods, losing themselves in endless distance; the ranges 
of hills, with their many tints and leafy crowns; and 
behind them all the great mountain-chain, with its inces- 
santly shifting play of colours. Here, unless a perfectly 
serene day, such as April seldom offers, secures a clear and 
steady view, all is continual change. A dense mist con- 
cealing all things, is often drawn before the peering eye ; 
and vainly does the baffled sense then seek for a relieving 
point of vision ; until a sun-glance rends the ashen veil, 
and a shining beam, like a golden magic-wand, charms into 
sight a world of beauty; and wood, hill, and glacier are 
gleaming in new splendour around.— Bodenstedt's Thousand 
and One Days in the Morning Land. 


SYRIAN NOTIONS OF MEDICAL SKILL. 


A doctor is thought nothing of here unless he resorts to 
violent remedies. 1 was told a curious anecdote of a soi- 
disant doctor, who acquired a great reputation in Beilan. 
He was much given to administering emetics, and having a 
very delicate patient, resorted as usual to this method of 
eure, leaving in the hands of the patient's brother three 
strong doses of emetic, which he directed should be 
administered at intervals of three hours. The brother, 
finding the first powder had no immediate effect, gave the 
unfortunate invalid the remaining two within five minutes. 
The result was violent sickness, succeeded by spasms and 
cramp, which in a few hours terminated fatally. Next day, 
the doctor was astonished to learn, on inquiry, that his 
patient was dead, and evinced his concern in his face. 
‘Never mind,’ said the brother; ‘it was so fated; but, 
Mashalla! you are a great doctor: the medicine you gave 
never ceased operating till the moment of my brother's 
death. It was a fine medicine, and if it couldn’t cure him, 
nothing earthly could.’—Neale’s Eight Years in Syria. 


PURSUIT OF THE FINE ARTS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


The prisoners are allowed to be seen by no one, but 
some of the cells are exhibited. One of these I particularly 
noticed, the walls of which were really beautifully painted 
by a man who had been in prison for five years before he 
came here. He stayed and decorated his cell here for 
another five years, and when discharged he commenced 
stealing again, and in less than two months was condemned 
to two years in another prison. He decorated the walls of 
that cell in a most elaborate manner, and is now in Balti- 
more Jail for another theft, and has begun his old pursuit, 
which, as he has some ten years to stay, will result in 
some grand master-piece in the fresco style. This odd 
talented creature is a German, and extracts his colours 
from the yarns given out to him for weaving.— Transatlantic 
Rambles. 
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